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JOHN VAN HAMERSVELD 

Since his 1966 The Endless Summer movie poster, graphic 
artist John Van Hamersveld has been responsible for creating 
the visual experience of pop culture for us all. From his album 
designs— The Rolling Stones, Bob Dylan, Blondie—and his 
groundbreaking concert posters—Hendrix, the Jefferson 
Airplane, Cream— Van Hamersveld has influenced everyone 
from Shepard Fairey to the punk rock movement. TREATS! 
drops by the master artist's studio for a chat about rock 'n' 
roll, culture and the art of day-glow design. 

by Harvey Kubernik 


B&W 
photographs by ANDREAS KOCK 


SEXSOMNIA 

Sweat-soaked sheets. Haunting hallucinations. Dream- 

time erotic impulses. Rousing to strange and unsettling 
surroundings—disoriented, disrobed and drenched—only 

to discover you have done the unthinkable again. Welcome 
to the Grimm's Fairytale-esque world of a sexsomniac. 
TREATS! jumps into this shadowy sexual disorder that 
seems to be on the rise, talking to sufferers, doctors, skeptics 
and victims in a story—and short film—that is guaranteed to 
titillate and bewilder. 

by Jane Halperin photographs by PAUL MINOR 


LE PRINCE DE PARFUM 

Dubbed “the perfume artist,” Kilian Hennessy, the scion 

of the fabled cognac empire, creates exotic and forbidden 
scents—all in the name of poetry, art and literature. 
TREATS! meets up with the jet-setting perfume maestro 

in NYC to discuss the semantics of scents, the power of 
Rimbaud and his new parfum In the Garden of Good and Evil. 
by Rob Hill photographs by STEVE SHAW 


EVA & KELSEY 
photographs by LUIS SANCHIS 


CISCO 
photographs by DAVID BELLEMERE 


THE LAST OF THE MAVERICKS 

The late UK photographer Bob Carlos Clarke, known for his 
striking and revolutionary use of rubber on his models, never 
became an internationally famous photographer in the vein of 
Newton, Avedon or Ritts—until now. TREATS! looks back— 
апа forward—at Clarke's maverick career, his turbulent 
personal life and what the future may hold for his legacy. 

by Rena Silverman 


TRIPTYCHS 
photographs by SAMUEL BAYER 


96 


108 


ZUZANA 
photographs by ANNE-CONSTANCE FRENOY 


VANESSA 
photographs by KESLER TRAN 


12 ΤΗΕ MAN WHO (ALMOST) FOOLED 


EVERYONE 

During the 20th century, one man, a charming Hungarian 
aristocrat named Elmyr de Hory, threatened to take down 
the entire art world with his flawless forgeries. From Van 
Gogh to Matisse and everyone in between, de Hory was a 
master drawer and forger who fooled the most savvy of art 
critics, collectors, and museums with his immaculate fakes. 
TREATS! delves into the mercurial man who went by dozens 
of nom de plumes and finds, in a delicious twist of fate, that 
the master copier is now considered a “master artist” by the 
very community he bilked for so many years. 

by Sarah Hassan 
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148 


162 


166 


LA-based contemporary artist James Georgopoulos— 
sculptor, painter, photographer—is setting the art world 
on fire with his fiber and paint-based artwork in “The 
Guns of Cinema” and “The Cameras of Cinema” series’. 
TREATS! heads to his sprawling Hawthorne airport-based 
studio to talk movie iconography, guns, and what he 
hopes his art will provoke among viewers. 

by Maxwell Williams 


HOLLIE 
photographs by MARIANNA ROTHEN 


EUGENA 
photographs by JOSH RYAN 


BLACK TONGUE 
photographs by SAMUEL BAYER 


184 TEHILA 


192 


photographs by JAMES MACARI 


PARTY PICS 

Our annual Halloween party, “TRICK OR TREATS,” was one 
for the ages, thanks to Marquis Vodka—and the lack of 
clothing. 
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MAXWELL WILLIAMS 

Maxwell Williams, an LA-based culture writer, contributes to AnOther, Bullett, 
Garage, GOOD, Interview, and Whitewall. He is the former executive editor of 
Flaunt and the senior editor of Tokion. He also produces fashion videos, curates 
art shows, and occasionally DJs. In this issue of TREATS!, Maxwell wrote “The 
Shooting Range,” a profile on the contemporary artist James Georgopoulos, 
and the text for Samuel Bayer's “Triptych.” 


DAVID BELLEMERE 

David Bellemere, a Paris-based photographer, shoots fashion and his own 
singular brand of discreet sensual/erotic charm. He photographed TREATS! 
issue 2 cover girl Lou Lou and regularly contributes to S Magazine, Marie Claire 
Italia, Vogue UK, French Playboy and Flaunt. He is currently working 

on his first photo book. In this issue of TREATS!, Bellemere shot “Cisco.” 


RENA SILVERMAN 

Rena Silverman, a New York City-based writer, contributes to BlackBook, 

Bomb, The Photo Review, and Fine Books & Collections. Her profiles, interviews, 
and photographs of leading artists include features on Sally Mann, Chuck Close, 
Mark Seliger, Patti Smith, and Cindy Sherman. In this issue of TREATS!, 
Silverman wrote “The Last of the Mavericks,” a look at the late outlaw 
photographer Bob Carlos Clarke’s life, work δι legacy. 


MARIANNA ROTHEN 

Marianna Rothen, a New York City-based photographer by way of Toronto 

and a modeling career at 15, has had her work exhibited in Paris, Sydney , the 
Mo David North Gallery and the Hendershot Gallery. Marianna's work has also 
appeared in Lovecat and Surface. Her inspirations come from the warm and 
muddy light of seductive indie European films from the 60s and 70s. In this issue 
of TREATS!, Rothen shot “Hollie.” 


SARAH HASSAN 

Sarah Hassan, a New York City-based writer, regularly contributes to Artwrit, 
Treatsmagazine.com and The Herald, a monthly magazine published in Pakistan. 
She is also an accomplished dancer and performer and serves on the guest 
faculty at Sarah Lawrence College. In this issue of TREATS!, Hassan wrote 
“The Man Who (Almost) Fooled Everyone,” about Elmyr de Hory, the most 
prolific and lucrative art forger the world has ever seen. 


SAMUEL BAYER 

Samuel Bayer, an LA-based visual artist, cinematographer and director has shot 
music videos for the likes of Nirvana, Metallica, the Rolling Stones, Aerosmith 
and the Smashing Pumpkins. Bayer’s infamous two minute Super Bowl ad spot 
for Chrysler featuring Eminem won an Emmy and a Cannes Gold Lion. In 2010, 
Bayer directed his first feature film, A Nightmare on Elm Street; he also had his 
first and highly acclaimed photo exhibit, Transitions. In this issue of TREATS!, 
Bayer shot “Black Tongue” and “Triptych.” 


HARVEY KUBERNIK 

Harvey Kubernik, an LA-based writer and historian, has contributed to Melody 
Maker, Crawdaddy!, Musician, The Los Angeles Times, Mojo & Uncut. He is the 
author of five books, including This is Кере! Music, Hollywood Shack Job: Rock 
Music in Film and on Your Screen, Canyon of Dreams: The Magic and Music of 
Laurel Canyon, and co-author of A Perfect Haze: The Illustrated History of the 
Monterey Pop Festival. In this issue of TREATS!, he interviewed the legendary 
graphic artist John Van Hamersveld. 
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Every three months | have to write this letter and | dread it, to be honest. | ат so busy putting the issue together and this is usually 
the last thing | have to do. | am the editor-in-chief/founder of this incredible magazine but my English lit grades were pretty low and it 
sometimes comes as a struggle. | also think to myself, / have no right doing this; that | should hire a professional to write it and just put 
my name on it. However, despite my lacking in education (| knew | wanted to be a photographer and didn't care about anything else) | do 
consider myself a curator of talent. And with the help of my editor (who is educated!), we put it all together, collaborating with creative 
people on any level, be it photographers, artists, writers or architects; their talent inspires me, hence my reason for starting TREATS!. 


If you look back at each issue of TREATS!—this is the 5th—you will always find a photographer or a model that you have never heard 
of, but has the talent. We have put unknown models on the cover because no one else will take the risk on them. It seems to be paying 
off and it thrills us to see their careers flourish. 


There is so much undiscovered creative talent out there and we hope to showcase as much as we сап іп TREATS!. | don't care if you 
are the model of the moment or a trendy photographer, it's about a creative collaboration, the trusting relationship a model has with the 
photographer as they inspire each other and create something so amazing you can feel that connection coming off the pages. This is 
a magazine by a photographer for photographers. We're not really interested in featuring celebrities; there are so many other publica- 
tions for that. Instead, we feature people we consider cool, creative or pushing the limits: Like Kilian Hennessy in this issue, who brings 
unbridled passion, poetry and creativity to his sublime perfumes. We are doing it a little different here; we are not out to push advertising 
on you, but when we do take ads, they are curated with the same care as the rest of the magazine. Of course, we have to make a living, 
but not at the expense of the publication. | mean, why ruin your viewing pleasure, right? 


But it’s not all about the photographers completely; we continue to collaborate with writers who find singular stories not from run-of- 
the-mill PR releases but from digging through the annals of history looking for gems that, again, inspire and titillate. In this issue we bring 
you the tale of the late Еітуг de Ногу, the most prolific and lucrative art forger the world has ever seen, a man who fooled billionaire 
art collectors, respected museums and snooty art critics with his flawless imitations of Van Gogh, Matisse, Picasso and other titans of 
the art world. And, as of writing this letter, de Hory, in a sweet twist of fate, is now being looked upon as a master artiste by the very 
community that he made fools of for more than half a century, as his fakes are selling on their own to the tune of $30,000. 


We've also looked to bring another dimension to the magazine world as we have partnered with incredible directors to turn our articles 
and photo shoots into short films to be viewed on treatsmagazine.com/videos. As our videos continue to get millions of views around 
the world, we have taken it to another level: In this issue, the award-winning director, Samuel Bayer, took a crew to Santiago, Chile, with 
one of our models, and shot a 6-minute film called Black Tongue, which will be released on our website the same week the magazine 
arrives on newsstands; images from the film are on page 166 but | suggest you go to our website to see the incredible finished movie. 
Also, director Paul Minor shot a 4-minute noirish film about our article “Sexsomnia," а psycho-sexual-sleep-disorder whose sufferers 
seem to оп the rise; both the article/pictorial and film are sure to open your eyes to this strange and under reported disorder that сап 
only be described as Jekyll & Hyde let loose in the bedroom. 


| sincerely hope you enjoy the issue and the films—and make sure to check out treatsart.com, as we have now made our limited edition 
prints available to purchase...from our pages to your walls, as we like to say. 


Cheers, 


Steve Shaw 


treatsmagazine.com 


JAMIE WACHTEL 
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Let's start with an easy one: What propelled you to be an artist? 

Ha! Well, at the very young age of 13 my grandfather gave me an edition 
of The Penrose Annual. This was a trade book showing graphic works 
about papers, printing, and publishing. My grandfather felt the printing 
press was a dynamic form of communication in the 20th century. In 1961, 
I would go get my paints and canvas to do my paintings at Flax Art Sup- 
plies in Westwood [California]. My abstract expressionist paintings were 
sold with my mother’s help in the neighborhood of Palos Verdes Estates. 
While going to Art Center College of Design, I would need supplies for the 
student assignments and I learned about Gebrauchsgrafik, a magazine 
about graphic design, which introduced me to Bauhaus ideas. 


What were some of your first jobs as an artist? 

I invented a surfing magazine called Surfing Illustrated and later ended 
up working as an art director for Surfer magazine. It was there that 

I created The Endless Summer poster. In 1965, The Endless Summer 
poster was becoming a hit in New York City and distributed around the 
world. As winter turned to summer I took a job at Gollin & Bright de- 
sign firm and then became an art director at Capitol Records, working 
with the Beatles, and later Pinnacle Productions, where we did promo- 
tion for bands, posters, and advertising, etc. 


You were immersed in the West Coast music scene and transcending 
the movement through your art... 
Yes. In 1970 1 visited London and the Beatles for months hanging out in 
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THIS PAGE: JOHN 
VAN HAMERSVELD 
SIGNING HIS CREAM 
POSTER, 2006. 


OPPOSITE: VAN 
HAMERSVELD'S 
INFAMOUS “INDIAN” 
POSTER FOR 
JEFFERSON AIRPLANE, 
1968. 


the art scene there. I got to understand how important Hollywood and 
entertainment was to the English agents and the products they sold to 
the US. So I opened a new business called John Van Hamersveld Design. 
I had formed my business relationships from my experience with the 
Pinnacle Promotion business in dealing with the Sunset and Hollywood 
Boulevard neighborhood I had been socializing in since the 60s. 


You mentioned your iconic The Endless Summer poster. We are ap- 
proaching the 50th anniversary of your potent image. Why do you 
think it still resonates today? 

The poster came from when I was an art student in art school. It was 
made in the small town of Dana Point [California]. Eventually, the 
film and the poster went to New York City and just blew up. Recently, 
I showed it at the Art Center College of Design, where the poster was 
done in connection with my education there. The design faculty still 
view it as fresh and new today as it was back when it was created. Pres- 
ently, the poster has made it into the Los Angeles County Museum of 
Art, in an exhibition called “California Design, 1930-1965.” The poster 
is collected by MOMA, in New York City, too. Why has it lasted? Well, 
the poster and the film continue to tell a story about surfing, but also 
symbolically represent surf culture today. 


What’s the backstory in how you actually came to be hired for the poster? 
At Surfer, I would go to the printing press to see it printed; it only took 
half of a day to print the magazine, whereas other magazines were on 
the press for days. I was meeting people in the industry all the time. In 
August of 1963, I met Paul Allen, the manager of the filmmaker Bruce 
Brown. I was doing the movie ad for Paul and we became friends, 
which led to a business card and a logo. Later, he and I started convers- 
ing about his new project, The Endless Summer. This all added up to 

a call one day to come over to the Bruce Brown production office in 
Dana Point. We walked through the doorway and Paul introduced me to 
Bruce. They put the film on and the images of the opening scene came 
up. There were some sketches and conversations, but I had to organize 
how to compose the photos of the figures in the poster composition. 
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Days later, we met again at the office. We piled into two cars and 
went to Salt Creek, which is where I surfed a lot. There, I could make 
the composition of the three figures and get a 4x5 negative to make the 
black shapes of these three surfers. Working at Surfer magazine | was 
able to get some large prints made. At Art Center, in my night class with 
in advertising design, I made some comps of the basic design. Later, I 
did the hand-lettered endless summer title treatment. 


How did the lettering come about? 

At my kitchen table in Dana Point, as I finished the lettering of the title 
treatment for the poster, I thought back to my lessons with Mort Leach 
at Art Center. I think back to the idea that, in a pitch, I could do the let- 
ters myself as well as invent my own letterforms. The next day, I created 
the production paste-up for the silk-screening to make the first posters. 
I felt that a day-glow poster with primary shapes would attract atten- 
tion and because of the influence of my graphic design instructor, Ber- 
nyce Polifka, I realized that the color would be the whole visual event 
to the eye. I had learned from George Harris about color schemes, so | 
chose an analogous color scheme, using the three primary and second- 
ary hue positions against each other. I had learned to use all of the dif- 
ferent tools to cut circles and shapes in Polifka's classes. In the class, we 
made collages out of paper that had been printed. Putting slick, black 
line positives over the paper combined the image to make the abstrac- 
tion of surfers on a colored beach. The idea of composing composition 
for advertising came with Jim Jorgenson’s instruction. During these 
days, I would design Surfer and would use colored blocks and line posi- 
tives of the surfers in the magazine. As all my experiences culminated 
between art and design, The Endless Summer poster was born. 


Where are some of the most interesting venues and places you've seen 
the poster? 
It's not that I see the poster in places—it’s the streams of people over 





the decades that tell me of their sister, daughter, aunt, uncle, and father 
having had the poster in their college dorm room. In the 80s, I sold 
about 6,700 of them through Surfer. A writer wrote me an email in 2002 
saying he had been hunting garage sales in suburban San Diego and, “It 
seemed like every garage door that was open had The Endless Sum- 

mer poster. It was like seeing an American Flag.” The poster was sold in 
Army PX stores and would end up in the cave with the “Soldier Surf- 
ers” in Vietnam, as if the poster was like a religious icon at a Buddhist 
temple with candles, fetishes, and incense burning in the low light. 


You also drew the iconic “Pinnacle Jimi Hendrix” concert poster. 
What's the story behind this poster? 

Making a classic rock poster, І knew I had to get the drawing done first. 
There were a couple of starts, but on the morning of December 28, 
1967, as I sat down at the drawing table inside my second-story studio, 

I started a new kind of drawing for the poster. The morning light came 
in through the large front window of the studio corner, casting the light 
across the table, spreading over the paper. With my black Pentel pen 

in hand, I began drawing from the image in my mind the portraiture 

of the head of Jimi Hendrix with wired hair, styled in his fashionable 
coiffure from London, I put the drawing in a drawer for a week to think 
about it. My partners had booked Jimi Hendrix and the Experience 

for the Pinnacle event at the Shrine Auditorium and the drawing was 
incorporated into the design of a Shrine Auditorium event to promote 
the famous February show. The poster was distributed locally and then 
nationally—and later worldwide. 


Then there's your world famous and controversial Jefferson Airplane 
“Pinnacle Indian” poster. 

Yes. Well, 1967 was passing and 1968 loomed. In the New Year I was in 
the studio looking for an image for Jefferson Airplane. As I sat smok- 
ing my cigarettes and rolling some joints, I could not think of any one 
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image for them as a band. so [ chose to enter from a subliminal level. 
Their audience was always stoned, so anything 1 used could be read into 
as intentional. I decided that I would think of the show as if it were a 
meeting of the Northern and Southern tribes of the new hippies, and 
out of the closet came the Indian photo. I puffed and puffed and focused 
my typography in a myopic process. It eventually emerged like a beaded 
belt design I saw once at a trading post in the Southwest. You could read 
it if you were stoned. My partners initially complained but the show 
was a success and they made money, so life went on. And so the 8x10 
photo of an Indian is launched into the images of eternity. І positioned it 
іп a new way. 


Your Velvet Underground and Chambers Brothers show poster also 
became very popular. 

I had been drawing with Rick Griffin and Victor Moscoso in San Francis- 
co as they were making the beginnings of the ZAP* style for comix dur- 
ing 1968 in their transition from rock poster to comic strips. I grabbed a 
Velvet Underground press kit and made a high contrast print and pasted 
it into the poster composition. I drew the letterforms and the pattern to 
make it all one piece of art. This was the way I worked then. Years later 

I was at the Warhol Museum in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and the head 
curator told me they collected the poster for Andy's archive. 


The Rolling Stones recently celebrated the 40th anniversary of their 
Exile on Main Street double album. You designed the artwork. Talk a 
little about that. 

Most people don't understand the politics behind the development of al- 
bum covers. First of all, the album was like buying a piece of pop culture 
fashion, constructed by a graphic designer reflecting the music culture. 
Like Sgt. Pepper's Lonely Hearts [Club] Band, or Pink Floyd's Dark Side 
of the Moon, the Exile on Main Street cover turned heads. Anyway, one 
day [photographer] Norman Seef and I met the Rolling Stones in Holly- 
wood. A beautiful girlfriend І had met earlier on “the scene” in London, 
Chris O'Dell, was now Mick Jagger’s personal assistant. And so in early 
1972, the Rolling Stones approached Norman and me to work on the de- 
sign of a songbook with photographs for Warner Brothers. At this stage, 
I didn't know that it would be the packaging for Exile. The Stones were 
in Los Angeles at Sunset Sound studios finishing the record. Our first 
meeting was set to be in Bel Air, where they were staying. Perhaps the 
most memorable photograph on the cover is one of a guy holding three 
balls in his mouth. Marshall Chess, who was then the Stones’ manager, 
needed an image for billboards and other advertising. I had a great idea: 
Why don't we take the guy with the balls in his mouth because that is 
the most amazing photograph I’ve ever seen.... And doesn't it look like 
Charlie? Keith was sitting on the couch across from me in his mirrored 
sunglasses while smoking a joint. He looked so healthy, handsome, and 
rested. Then, to my surprise, Robert Frank [the photographer and film- 
maker well known for his late-1950s book The Americans] walked into 
the room with a small Super 8mm Canon camera. Jagger and I smiled. I 
knew of Frank and said to Jagger, *Hey, why not use Frank for the album 
cover?" This then was when the concept was launched in Jagger's mind. 
Frank and Jagger had a conversation and later went off to seedy Main 
Street in LA to take photographs of the band, and this was when "exile" 
and "Main Street" came together as a title. 


Wasn't there another Exile cover that was rejected? 

At the request of Marshall Chess, Norman and I came to a second day 
of meetings. We walked through the living room of the villa, down 

to the far wall in the dining room where Mick and Keith were wait- 

ing with Marshall. Marshall started the meeting, and Norman handed 
another album cover by another designer to him. The cover was passed 
to Jagger for approval. He rejected it. Marshall then handed me a Robert 
Frank front photo collage. The tattoo-parlor-wall cover image was from 
Robert's photo documentary The Americans. Mick looked to both of us 
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to agree, and I nodded. This then became the famous photocomposi- 
tion for the album cover. As the meeting progressed, the other pieces of 
the package were handed to me. 

During the meeting, Marshall asked me what we would do with 
Norman's photos, given that Frank's photos were the agreed-upon 
ones for the cover. Marshall had Norman's images from the late-night 
photo shoot. They were the sequences in which Keith arrived at the 
very last minute for the shoot. Everyone had been waiting for him to 
show, and then he arrived with his pants hanging off his butt. With 
Keith's arrival, the group was ready to go on with Norman's session. 
Lights, smoke, and confetti were readied, and a sequence was at- 
tempted, but then, by accident, Keith began to fall all over the set, 
creating a disaster. All else failed, and our budget then had been used 
up. Suddenly, Keith said from across the edge of the table, “Make some 
postcards," showing us with his hands an accordion-folded-style col- 
lection of postcards. He then proceeded to almost lose his balance and 
fall over onto the rug. I said to Mick, “Let's take that as an idea and do 
it." He agreed and Marshall said, "Done." Marshall and Jagger handed 
me a stack of photos made by Frank over the weekend. I left with the 
visual ingredients to go to my place at the Chapman Park Studio Build- 
ing. It's funny, in 1984, my friend John Lydon said to me, *The Stones' 
Exile package set the image of punk in 1975—we used that graphic feel 
to communicate our message graphically." In the 70s, I do feel that 
12x12 album covers were an all-inclusive image of cultural style in the 
visual fashion of the 60s and the 70s. І was, therefore, a well-known 
designer of cultural images which were created as reflections of that 
culture. These were then watched closely by other design teams and 
designers who copied me in their pursuit to find new images. Today, 
more than 100,000 artists are using a "Ripping and Tearing" style and 
graffiti in their work. 


There was also a huge billboard of Exile on Sunset Blvd. 

One day, Norman and I drove through Hollywood in his dark green 

*69 Mustang convertible with the top down. I had a stat of the cover in 
my hand, and we looked it over as an art piece. I told him I thought if I 
were to take four of the front cover photos out and paste them in color 
into the billboard composition, I would have a great design. So I later 
blew up the photos and pasted them on a board. The next day I had to 
get the right measurements for the size of the hand-painted outdoor 
billboards. I went over to Pacific Outdoor to meet a couple of salesmen 
who showed me a diagram of the billboard on the Sunset Strip. There in 
the office we agreed, and went over the government codes and restric- 
tions for the scale requirements. I helped them maximize the size to be 
larger than normal. The finished product finally was placed at Sunset 
and La Cienega, at the top of the hill. I focused the message around the 
fantasy, and sideshow characters in the cover with the guy with eggs in 
his mouth. 


I really loved your 1978 Doors An American Prayer album cover that 
helped bring Jim Morrison's audio poetry to the masses. 

It was 1978 and I went to meet the band in the morning. There I am sit- 
ting in front of the Doors-without Jim-in a suit and tie. They gave me 
the assignment to find a photo of Jim for their upcoming poetry album. 
So they gave me a chunk of money and I traveled to New York City to 
meet with Richard Avedon, Joel Brodsky, Gloria Stavers, and Art Kane; 

I met Edmund Teske in L.A. After I collected up the photos and draw- 
ings from their Morrison archives, I designed and assembled the record 
cover and inside booklet. In the end, though, the record company fired 
me to get their way with the band. So, the down and dirty of the whole 
situation was they didn't like the full-bleed-trim composition of Teske's 
photo of Morrison with a beard on the front cover. They wanted the 
back cover bare-chested Brodsky photo of Morrison on the front. So the 
art director at Elektra cropped the photograph and made the type on it 
black over white. I felt Jim was being a poet in this case, and he wanted 
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to show his bohemian side, with words. But you could see after his 
death, the family and the band was in the business with Elektra to still 
sell the rock ‘n’ roll idol. The album is not about rock ‘n’ roll; it's about 
the inner workings of an artist. 


Earlier this decade you were commissioned to create a new Cream 
poster for their reunion shows in the UK and for the cover of the live 
DVD culled from the event. In 1968 you originally created a poster for 
Cream. What was that like? 

Cream wanted me to draw the 1960s “Cream Portrait” from when 

they were young. I referenced back to my studies at art school and the 
studying of the drawings of Hokusai, the Japanese artist who worked in 
the 17th century, whose work was described as “pictures of the float- 
ing world.” I drew from other master drawers as well to help in the 
process, one of who was Audrey Breadsley of the Art Nouveau era. The 
Cream drawing was designed into the poster format and sold out as a 
limited-edition art poster. My wife, Alida, and I toured with the poster 
to 17 Tower Record stores across the US and Canada. On this tour, we 
met with and sold the poster to a new market of buyers. With the help 
of Alida's Post-Future art company, I continued during the most recent 
seven years to publish posters and fine-art prints, including the Eric 
Clapton posters. 


You did the LP graphics in 1973 for Bob Dylan's soundtrack album to 
the Pat Garrett & Billy the Kid film directed by Sam Peckinpah. Did 
you ever meet Dylan? 

Yes. There Dylan stood in my doorway, dressed in a brown North Beach 
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leather jacket, with the long fringed sleeves, bigger than life; as he 
moved, I watched with amazement. So many different famous people 
had been to my Chapman Park Studio complex, but this particular day 


was like no other. My obsession with his music and Beat-like manners 
led my interest to a new level of high in the years before. This was dif- 
ferent than Mick; he was always surrounded by heaps of people. For me 
that day with Dylan there was just the two of us. One on one. Bob Dylan 
and myself. The phone rang and we moved to the large studio room 

next door. Bob sat on the chair to take the call; it was his lawyer. We sat 
down to have a discussion at a large table to focus the packaging assign- 
ment. I pulled out a photograph pasted оп a 12x12 shape of an album 
cover. Dylan is looking at me as I carefully turn it for him to view. The 
all-white studio is illuminating the white background of the square; 
there in the center with a two-inch white border is the composed image 
with the photograph I collected for MGM, as 8x10 stills. The still was 

of a Mexican, cast as an extra in the film. The extra is waist-high in the 
picture, brownish, with black hair combed back, wearing a cowboy 

hat. On the crest area the makeup person had embellish a bullet hole. 
This heightens the view, making the image very visually exciting. Bob is 
entranced by the image. He looks to me and says, “This really works; the 
image has that Peckinpah sense of irony.” 


Can you describe your Fremont Street Experience on the “Summer of 
69” event series in Las Vegas? 

Essentially, the Fremont Street Experience is a five-block entertain- 
ment complex located in historical downtown Las Vegas. In 1995, 
Fremont Street was closed to vehicular traffic and a giant screen was 
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suspended 90 feet over the street to display spectacular light and sound 
shows on its 1.500-foot surface. The 12.5 million lights of the Viva 
Vision screen dazzle 365 nights a year and make the Fremont Street 
Experience a one-of-a-kind venue of entertainment, attracting mil- 
lions of annual visitors. The Fremont Street Experience can be found 
online at www. vegasexperience.com, Anyway, the first construction of 
the animation was done in April of 2009 for the 60s group the Zombies 
and their song “Time of the Season.” Later, І came back in February 
with more material and did their song “She's Not There”; it has played 
twice a night for three years on the ceiling of Freemont Street. The 

art gallery features various works of art, including concert posters, 

rare vinyl records, and rare drawings by the artist himself. The project 
includes the debut of the Viva Vision show titled Signs of Life with two 
custom-painted vintage school buses to be used during the summer- 
long event series, working alongside Fremont Street Experience in 
design aspects for “Summer of '69.” 


The artist Shepard Fairey has touted and praised your work for years 
and your influence on him. What do you like about his art? 

One day in 2003 Shepard Fairey came to Richard Duardo's atelier, the 
master printer I had worked with for 25 years. Richard informed me 
that Shepard wanted to apologize for having appropriated my Hendrix 
Pinnacle poster from 1968. He had borrowed the style of the icon and 
made his own called the “Obey” poster. With that, Shepard continued 
designing forms in the print lab. He made fine-art screen prints like 
of the famous large “Pinnacle Indian” in a square that month. He then 
went on to create his kind of “Endless Summer Icon” in a large for- 





mat, like my fine-art prints, for his audience of buyers and collectors. 
Duardo took him into his printmaking process and Shepard appropri- 
ated his punk heroes as portraits from photographs to create a line of 
prints for shows in galleries around the nation. Duardo did trade with 
Shepard, and some of my prints I had made with Richard are hanging 
in Shepard’s home. 


You were one of the first artists to understand and comment on the 
combined worlds of fashion and music. Why has it become even bigger 
this recent decade and how do you view fashion from the eye of an 
artist? 

Fashion is a word meaning “trend,” and style is about an individual 
having a personal look and image. Example: I created a campaign for 
the JIMMY’Z clothing line in 1984-87 that came to be a look that defined 
the Malibu lifestyle. I focused the image on the look of the individual 
there-a real surfer individual photographed in JIMMY’Z clothes in 

the Malibu environment. The hundreds of thousands of dollars in ads 
created a market look and the business phenomena in the trade; the 
clothing company did $125 million in sales the four years I was consult- 
ing for them. I put day-glow colors into GOTCHA clothes and it became 
a hit, too. I used to say all the time, The musicians came to art school to 
see the style of the hip artists, studio, and gallery setting. They would 
copy the style to be fashionable in the hippest ways with instruments 
and theatrics to create the drama on stage. 


Finally, any advice for young artists today? 
Just learn how to do the work. t! 
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LATE ONE NIGHT, AN ENTRY O 
WEBSITE SEXSOMNIA.ORG CAUGHT MY 
ATTENTION. IT READ: 

In 1999 my boyfriend told me I masturbate during the 
night. I couldn't believe what I was hearing because I had 
no recollection of what he had described. He didn't give те 
the benefit of the doubt, ‘cause he told me immediately he 
didn't believe I was sleeping. 

My first connection in the medical world was with my 
GP. Maybe he had dealt with this before or heard of it. He 
couldn't endorse this or see the “problem.” He told те my 
boyfriend just had to accept it and it wasn’t my problem, 
but his. After all, other strange things happen during sleep 
more often. No advice, no support, no help. So I left empty- 
handed... 

Where do I turn to next? Who can help me? How can 
I stop this? Are there more people with this disorder? 

J am I doing this? How long has this been going on? 
How can I ‘prove’ that I really don't recall a thing? Since I 
don't have a positive history with relationships and never 
learned to masturbate, I thought it might be psychological. 
Therapy looked like a good option to find answers. Fortu- 
nately, I found a great psychologist/sexologist. Also, she 
never heard of this behavior before, but from her I did get 
the support I so needed. She helped me to find answers and 
solutions. 

She suggested I make an appointment with a neurologist 
at a sleep-institute. So I did. And, of course, this specialized 
sleep-neurologist never heard of this behavior, either. The 
loneliness I felt at that moment was huge. I became more 
and more convinced I was the only one in the world with 
this behavior. The neurologist did want to take an EEG to 
help evaluate the health of my brain, to diagnose nervous 
system disorders and/or to determine if there is abnormal 


electrical activity while I'm sleeping. After the electrodes 
had been placed I had to carry the EEG recorder for 24 


hours. A few days later I got the results...nothing out of the 
ordinary. 

While I was going from one practice to the other I also 
searched online. It turned out hard to find anything about 
this disorder. Very frustrating, since I needed confirma- 
tion I wasn't the only one. So the sense of relief was huge 








when I came across the website of Michael Mangon. The 
website also has a forum and I devoured all the stories of 
fellow sufferers. It comforted me to find support, confirma- 
tion, but mostly knowing I wasn't alone after all. Not long 
after I became upset with the sleep-neurologist. Referring 
to my findings I wrote him a letter, adding printed stories 
and information I found online. In the mean time I kept on 
searching for new methods, solutions and answers to be 
able to prove to my boyfriend I am telling him the truth. 

In the meantime I received a letter from the sleep-neurol- 
ogist in which he responded to the letter I had sent him. He 
had done some research on his own and found a medicine 
that might help. A couple of weeks later my boyfriend and I 
were back at his office. I was quite cheerful, because it gave 
me new hope. The neurologist wanted me to try clonaz- 
ерат; so I started with 0,5 mg at night. It all seemed very 
promising and nothing happened (as far as I know). Our 
relationship took a lift again and we started to get a bit of 
our faith in each other and our relationship back. Half a 
year later we went back to evaluate. We agreed to half the 
dosage. 2 Weeks later things went wrong again and a major 
fight followed. Would this be the end of our relationship 
once and for all? So many arguments and fights we have 
had about this, so many times we split up, cause we enc 
up at the same point every time anyway. 

But it's not the masturbating itself which he has a prob- 
lem with, but the way it happens... sneakily. I check if he is 
asleep or not. I turn over when I'm not sure. I stop when he 
moves. And when he does share details with me about how 
things happen, I apparently change my behavior/methods, 
which makes him suspicious again. 

Because of this issue we lived apart, but after our last 
argument my boyfriend decided to move in with me. He 
thinks it's better to deal with it every day rather then just 
the weekends. I do agree, but I stay anxious. Living with 
him is great, but going to bed at night remains difficult. 

I stopped looking for ways to prove to him I'm telling the 
truth. To him it's like I’m trying to cover something up. I 
begin keeping a checklist every day. On the list I keep score 
if anything happened the night before, if I dreamed or not. 


pulled us through every argument. Without 
tion and our love for each other we would have split up a 
long time ago. 


nia is a mysterious condition that allegedly drives a person 
to engage in sexual activity during sleep. If you conduct a 
Google search of these buzzword эи will be entertained 
by an assorted cornucopia of sleep-related perversions and 
Web MD self-diagnoses. What you will encounter upon 
introductory research of this condition is a murky mess of 
horror-story-cum-case-of-midnight-mistaken-identity, 
almost a Shakespearean comedy of errors—only tawdrier. 

But let’s go back to 1996 when the first research paper on 
sexsominia by three researchers—Colin Shapiro, Nik Tra- 
janovic and Paul Federoff—at the University of Ottawa in 

la. In fact, it was Shapiro, an avuncular-looking man 

with a grey beard, ruddy comple and round spectacles, 
who coined the term “sexsomni 2003, and under much 
controversy provided expert medical testimony in a sexual 
assault case that same year. Shapiro claimed the man ac- 
cused of engaging in sex with his girlfriend while asleep, 





37-year-old Jan Luedecke (his mother and brother both 

had histories of sleep-walking) was predisposed to such a 
sleep disorder. On the night of the offense, Luedecke had 
been drinking and had not slept in almost 24 hours. Shapiro 
claimed: 

“In my mind it was a slam dunk. Not every case is a slam 
dunk, and the question for the court to decide is: is the evi 
dence strong enough.” 

Well, it did. But James MacFarlane, director of education 
at the Medsleep network of clinics, and an assistant profes 
sor of pediatrics and psychiatry at the University of Toronto, 
finds this laughable. 

“I think it's a ridiculous and sensational word,” he said, 
“which has no scientific or medical merit.” 

Then, well, what exactly is going on here? 


SEXSOMNIA IS A CRUEL MISTRESS 

Sexsomnia can reportedly include masturbation, having sex 
with another person, indecent exposure, sexual assault, and 
rape. In a handful of legal cases. persons accused of grue- 
some sexual crimes have even been acquitted on the basis of 
a “sexsomnia defense.” Not surprisingly, these controversial 
verdicts have spawned outrage from activists for victims of 
sexual abuse and violence who believe that it is a strategi- 
cally fabricated pretext masquerading behind the protective 
armor of scientific limitations. 

However, this is not sexsomnia’s first time in the spotlight. 
With cameos on popular TV shows such as Law and Order: 
Special Victims Unit, Desperate Housewives, and House, 
sexsomnia is in its 15 minutes of fame. I mean, this titillating 
fusion of sci-fi, sex, and drama is the guiltiest of pleasures 
and the stuff that reality television careers are made of. 

But although it is eroticized in mainstream media as a ta- 
boo or kink, a romantic means of asserting dominance over 
one’s submissive and unsuspecting partner (in the same vein 
as S&M or bondage), this seductive erotica is a far cry from 
the shame-stained existence that looms for most who suffer 
from it. In this reality, there are no leather whips or ball gags 
or swings or chains. 

Sexsomnia is a type of parasomnia, which is a family of 
sleep disorders characterized by involuntarily movements 
and behaviors that occur during entry into sleep, within 
sleep, or during arousals from sleep. This particular strand 
falls under the umbrella of non-rapid eye movement sleep 
(NREM) parasomnia, which means that the unwanted 
impulses occur during deep sleep. Its origins are still mostly 
unknown but instances have been linked with stress, sleep 
deprivation, and excesses of drugs and alcohol, and can be 
exhibited in conjunction with sleepwalking, sleep apnea, 
night terrors, and bedwetting. 

Due to the stonewalling silence that surrounds this sub 
category of sleep disorders (many academics and medical 
institutions would not respond to my inquiries), medical 
professionals have struggled to quantify just how many 
people are navigating this complex personal problem from 
the privacy of their bedrooms—and beyond. But leave it to 
the sensationalist tabloid media to do the dirty work for us. 
In one survey that was conducted by UK-based tabloid The 
Sun, it was found that “four percent of the British popula 
tion exhibits symptoms of sexsomnia.” However, despite 
potential evidence of its prevalence, many who suffer from 
it “are still unwilling to come forward to seek counseling or 
treatment.” 

Perhaps this is starting to change. A recent exposé in the 














The Sun revealed some curious anecdotes about one couple's 
day-to-day dealings with this sex disorder. The subjects of 
the article, Stephen and Kelly, both 27, are described as a 
run-of-the-mill family in every way imaginable—except that 
Stephen has sex in his sleep. They’ve been together for five 
years and share a two-year-old son whom they jokingly 
suspect was conceived during one unremarkable act of sleep 
sex. Though neither seems to be especially fond of Stephen's 
afterhours antics, they address this issue with ease and hu- 
mor-as if it were a mere pest or nuisance, a fly in the room 
in need of a good swatting. 

Stephen claims: “There is a funny side to it. Kelly and I 
have a good giggle..and it certainly doesn't cause serious 
problems between us because she’s very loving and under- 
standing about it.” 

He then proceeds to offer his own less-than-scientific 
opinion about why he exhibits these types of behaviors. 
Blaming his devious urges on an intense sexual attraction 
to his wife, he claims, “Га never done it with anyone else 
before Kelly but then again Гуе never felt as attracted to any 
other woman. We have a brilliant sex life and after we've 
made love I often go to sleep reliving what we've just done 
together. I suspect that then makes me dream about her, 
which leads to me trying to re-enact it all in my sleep.” 


THE SLEEP SEX GURU 

In an effort to demystify this bizarre phenomenon, and 
armed only with a series of weird British tabloid stories and 
some academic studies Га found published on the Internet, 
Iset to contact the man Га heard you must talk to if for 
some reason you find yourself in need of sleep-sex advice: 
Dr. Michel A, Cramer Bornemann. The Dr. is the Director of 
the Minnesota Regional Sleep Disorders Center and the Lead 
Investigator at Sleep Forensics Associates (SFA). Dr. Borne- 
mann told me that he receives regular requests from legal 
teams seeking sexsomnia experts for legal defense purposes 
every day. And as far as whether conscious sexual attraction 
can translate to sleep sex, as Stephen suggested to The Sun, 
Dr. Bornemann is doubtful. 

“There is no place for Freud in the bedroom,” he says. 
“Sexsomnia is not a completion of wish fulfillment, un- 
requited love or passion, nor is the bedroom an arena for 
conflict resolution.” 

So what is sleep sex and. more importantly, can it get you 
out of jail? According to Dr. Bornemann, while popular 
media creates the illusion that sexsomnia is mainly primal 
in nature and clearly associated with sexual intercourse, it is 
actually more commonly expressed by “masturbation, inap- 
propriate touch, or even simply an affectionate embrace.” 

While he maintains that it is a legitimate legal defense 
when used appropriately, he warns against its misuse, ad- 
mitting, “It is also an inappropriate Twinkie defense used by 





scoundrels,” 

Ifa person can forcibly have sex with another person while 
sleeping and get away with it using this defense, how can 
genuine instances be differentiated from its manipulative 
use as a get-out-of-jail-free card? Dr. Bornemann assures me 
that he does not believe that all inexplicable, complex, and 
offensive behaviors can be linked to parasomnia, nor can 
they be excused or justified by it. “I do not support the no- 
tion that we live in a ‘sleepwalking zombie’ nation where all 
behaviors may potentially arise from the platform of sleep,” 
he says very doctor-like. 

Bornemann may believe in the validity of sleep sex—he 


els around the world lecturing on the subject of sleep 

isorders, so he certainly knows how to tell an impersonator 
from the real thing—but the study of sleep sex predates even 
Dr. Bornemann. In 2003, The Canadian Journal of Psychia- 
try published the first stuc cognizing sexsomnia as a le- 
gitimate medical condition. The investigation was prompted 
by an earlier forensic study conducted on men who commit 
sexual assaults, in w vas found that two percent of 
sexual assault cases tried before the court, and an even larger 
10% of outpatients assessed in a forensic psychiatry clinic, 
involved sleeping victims. Reasons for these findings were 
categorized into the following four primary catalysts. 

One: The fulfillment of sadistic or paraphiliac fantasies. 
Two: An attempt to bypass rejection or observation by 
the sleeping victim. Three: Sexual opportunism. And Four: 
Sexual behavior occurring while the attacker was sleeping. 

The study describes 11 cases of people initiating sexual 
acts while asleep, many of whom were referred to the 
sleep clinic for reasons unrelated to sexual symptoms. Only 
upon further monitoring of the patient and subsequent 
questioning into the patient's erratic sleep patterns, did the 
presence of sexual irregularities actually become apparent. 

In one such study, year-old married nightclub 
bouncer with a history of substance abuse and sleepwalking 
was under criminal investigation for sexually assaulting his 
wife while she was asleep. According to his despondent wife, 
who had already pressed charges and was contemplating 
terminating the marriage, Mr. K repeatedly attempted cun- 
nilingus and intercourse with her during sleep. Mr. K denied 
having any recollection of the aforementioned indiscretior 
outlined in the allegations against him. 

Though an overnight sleep study and consensual video 
recording of Mr. K and his wife did not yield any visual 
evidence of sexual activities, it did demonstrate “abrupt and 
spontaneous arousals from slow-wave sleep (a state of deep 
sleep that is usually dreamless, also called non-REM sleep) 
associated with increased heart rate and compatible with 
a diagnosis of parasomnia." The recording also display 
several other symptoms commonly associated with sleep 
apnea, including a high respiratory Disturbance Index and 
decreased oxygen saturation. After beginning treatment 
with continued positive airway pressure, Mr. K saw immedi- 
ate results and instances of sleep sex began to subside and 
then disappear completely. Despite the apparent success of 
the treatment, after just two months the patient terminated 
treatment due to reported "discomfort" and his naughty 
nocturnal : rities returned almost instantly. 

AK, another participant in the same study, is: 
female reporter who sought professional help after learning 
from her husband that she 
sleep. Though she claimed to be unaware of any pre-existing 
sleep abnormalities or omnias, she did remembe 
time “awakening to discover she had urinated in : 
board." A polysomnogram revealed arousal during slow- 
wave sleep. The difficulty with understanding this elusive 


disorder is that no two occurrences are identical; each pr 


ents its own unique set of eccentricities that is progressivel 
more grotesque and absurd than the n 

Rebecca Dayan, the model in this story and star of the 
short film of the st had never heard of sexsomnia 
when she was cast. “I had never heard of it...but was very 
intrigued to learn more," she says. Dayan, who has also 
acted in a half dozen movies, jumped right in and did her 
research. The one word that kept coming to her mind was: 








Whether they are psychosomatic 
sin to them and that is where the 


Then there's the Tim Draper tale. Draper, 33, a builder from 
Ontario, Canada, reportedly goes from a tender, loving hus 
band to a voracious sexual werewolf when he nods off, forc 
ing himself on wife, Amanda. Amanda, 34, flees the marital 
bed to escape her sleeping husband's brutish behavior. And 
when Tim wakes up he cannot remember what he did. 

Amanda told a Canadian newspaper: “It happens about ev 
ery other night and is really bad once a week. He has ripped 
my nightgown and pulled buttons off. At first it was terrify- 
ing but I know it is not really Tim doing it. Normally he's a 
very gentle person. Fm almost used to it by now but I always 
wonder whether I’m going to get a good night's sleep.” 

For Tim it is ап excruciating affliction. He tells the same 
paper: “My body is doing what it wants without me having 
any control. It's like Jekyll and Hyde.” 

Tim was eventually prescribed a sedative, v h has 
helped a little, but the nocturnal beast in him still rages on. 
“It’s like a monster,” he claims. 

So, just how many people are afflicted with this strange 

sex disorder? It’s hard to say but a г 
sue of Brain Research Reviews said this: 

“Reports describing sexual activity of sleeping humans are 
still rather infrequent and the etiology of this peculiar sleep 
disorder is stil obscure.... But we anticipate that this condi- 
tion is currently underreported.” 

Sexsomnia has now baffled researchers, juries, doctors 
and patients for at least 15 years. But why? Perhaps because 
it is outside of scientific jurisdiction. Perhaps its symptoms 


are said to occur while the victim or patient (in this case 


the same entity) is sleeping, a state which is still shrouded 

in mystery. While most types of parasomnia, especially 
sleepwalking and sleep talking, have been well-documented 
by medical pr onals and observed by regular individuals 
like you or me, actual uncontrollable sexual activity during 
sleep does not seem plausible to most of us. As a general 
population we are not comfortable with non-consensual 
sex and the facts intended to separate this from that are not 
sufficiently convincing. So, as we put this issue to bed—for 
now-we are left to contemplate the sinister secrets that 
reside within the most suppressed, embryonic caverns of 


perl appearing first in a dream, or a fable-like night 
mare, but as of right now the quote from author Robert 
Louis Stevenson, who pen 
and Mr. Hyde, will have to suffic 

“Everything is true,” he told his frie 
vin, “only the opposite is true, too; you must believe both 
equally or be damned." t$ 


To see the full short film of 
SEXSOMNIA by director Paul Minor 


go to www.treatsmagazine.com/videos 
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NEW YORK CITY: Even one the world’s cham- 
pion jetsetters can't help but be impressed with 
the sprawling, modern suite at the Standard Ho- 
tel, High Line, in Manhattan’s Meatpacking dis- 
trict, where he is being photographed. “What a 
view,” Kilian Hennessy says to himself. The New 
York Observer, not one to be sentimental about 
such things, quipped of the hotel “it's the most 
unusual and significant building in years.” The 
hotel, yet another spectacular structure by hotel 
provocateur, Andre Balazs, rises 20 stories from 
the city like two mirrored curtains, a looming 
modish structure with floor-to-ceiling windows 
throughout that frame the placid Hudson River 
on one side and bustling Midtown Manhattan 
on the other. The 600-plus square foot suite has 
a bucket-like bathtub the size of a small Volk- 
swagen squarely parked in front of one of these 
magnificent windows looking out at the Statue of 
Liberty herself. It's all in day's—or night's-work 
for Kilian Hennessy-sort of. “I generally am on a 
plane all the time,” the Frenchman says. “And I 
do some of my best thinking at night on plane's.” 
He falls silent for a moment, caught in the gaze of 
the sweeping views. 

Kilian Hennessy—“the perfume artist”—knows 
a thing or two about luxury. Growing up as the 
heir to the famous cognac empire Moet Hennessy 
(his grandfather founded the company), Hen- 
nessy studied at CELSA before running some of 
the biggest perfume houses on earth. A few years 
back he launched his own “perfume as art” com- 
pany, Kilian, conjuring up complex and luscious 
scents—Turkish rose, Musk, aquilaria-from rare 
oils around the world. According to Hennessy, 
today’s perfumes are a million miles away from 
those produced in the early 20" century when 
perfumers used the sacred oils to create moods, 
moments and a sense of spirit. But more than 
that, Hennessy sees his scents as narrative works 
of art-from his Straight to Heaven White Crystal 
(“spicy Javan nutmeg, rum and vanilla”) to Love 
and Tears (“jasmine, gardenia and bergamont") 
the scents all tell a story. And what story does his 
new scent. In the Garden of Good and Evil, tell? 
“The promise of forbidden pleasure,” he says. He 
looks out at the quiet Hudson and continues: “A 
collection that invites us to succumb to our most 
secret desires. An entrance which begins by a 
rendezvous in The City of Sin, the beginning ofa 
forbidden passage, the place of shadowy sensory 
delights that tantalizes and seduces.” 
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Hi, Kilian, how are you? 
I am great, thank you. 


First off, how did you get into the perfume busi- 
ness? 

I feel that perfume chose me more than I chose 
it. When I was writing my thesis on the Seman- 
tics of Scents, | felt the need to do a “nose” school 
to understand what I would be writing about 
and, the first day. when I smelt the first essential 
oil, 1 was taken. That day, I knew instantly that 
“perfume” would become my craft. 

I have been working in the perfume industry 
for almost 20 years now. I worked for Dior, Paco 
Rabanne, Alexander McQueen, and for Giorgio 
Armani. So, in a way, I have been doing the same 
thing for the past 20 years...only now I do it for 
my own brand, with no concession but my own 
creativity. 


You've been called a “fragrance innovator.” 
What is your approach to creating scents? 

I approach the creation like a movie director 
would approach the creation of a movie: the 
script first. That's why I create a “collection” 
always inspired by an art: LOEuvre Noire was 
inspired by French literature; In the Garden 

of Good and Evil by another kind of literature, 
more biblical. And it is that emotion that I try to 
translate into a scent. So, for me. a great perfume 
is a great story long before being a beautiful 
harmony. Exactly like a great movie is first a great 
script. 


Your business plan seems to be: Make a beauti- 
ful, lavish, and well-crafted product, limit dis- 
tribution, create a brand unfiltered, and let the 
product organically gather steam. How much 
time do you spend personally on making the 
elixirs and your lavish packaging? 

Exactly! It is impossible to count the hours spent 
on the creation itself. A collection takes me usu- 
ally a year and a half to create and it isa non-stop 
thinking process—mainly in planes is where І 
create the names of my scents. I guess I like the 
quietness of altitude at night, with my team, and 
l always need the approval of my partner, Elisa- 
beth Jones. I couldn't launch a collection that 
does not have her approval. 


Where do you see the state of contemporary 
perfumery? 

I think that contemporary perfumery is now іп 
avery different place than 10 years ago. Today, 
there is a clear distinction between mass-target 
perfume brands such as Chanel, Dior, Armani 
and real prestige perfume brands like me. So 
hopefully, if we do our job correctly, then a new 
generation of perfume brands will coexist along 
with the classic perfume brands, 


You use a lot of poetry, literature, and sexy tags, 
including a lock and key on the boxes, to iden- 
tify each perfume. How did this come about? 
Poetry, literature, and sexiness are my world 

so they come to me very naturally. The black 
lacquered wood box that opens and closes 

with a tasseled key was, for me, reminiscent of 
19th-century luxury, but designed with a sexy 
contemporary twist. What I wanted to do is 
recreate perfume the way it was done a century 
ago-replace perfumery on its pedestal. 


Tell us about your new scent. 

I have launched a new collection named In the 
Garden of Good and Evil. Itis a contemporary 
metaphor of the Garden of Eden, a way for me to 
talk about temptation. I am launching this new 
collection with three scents: In the City of Sin, 
Good Girl Gone Bad, and Forbidden Games. 


Other than one of yours, what do you think the 
best scent ever created is? 
Féminité Du Bois from Shiseido. 


OK, say the first few things that come to mind. 
The best way to try out a new perfume is... 
On your skin. 


Rimbaud or Baudelaire? 
Baudelaire. 


NYC or Paris? 
Both. 


Where is someone likely to find you at 10pm on 
a Saturday night? 


In a restaurant with friends. 


Morrison or Jagger? 
Jagger. 


Helmut Newton was... 
A genius, 


Favorite current magazine? 
Numero. 


The secret to Tom Ford's success is... 
His own sex appeal. 


Agent Provocateur or La Perla? 
Agent Provocateur. 


Other than Kilian, the sexiest brand in the 
world is? 
Kiki de Montparnasse. 4! 


NYC 
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“NEW. SCENT, IN THE GARDEN OF GOOD AND EVIL, HOLDS THE 
ISE OF FORBIDDEN PLEASURE,” HENNESSY SAYS. “A COLLECTION 


INVITES. US TO SUCCUMB TO OUR MOST SECRET DESIRES." 
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THERE WAS THIS GIRL STUDENT NAMED SUE 

Most photographers can pinpoint the moment they first felt attached to 
their craft. Richard Avedon's father gave him a Rolleiflex, which he then 
used for his first job of photographing crewmen. Henri Cartier-Bresson 
had hoped to be a painter until he found and fell in love with the Leica 
camera. Robert Mapplethorpe’s discovery of the Polaroid camera led him 
to pursue a career in photography. 

For Bob Carlos Clarke, the parrot-owning, “barking mad, Helmut 
Newton of Chelsea,” who struggled with depression until his suicide in 
2006, the motive was somewhat different: he picked up photography 
because he wanted to meet a girl. 

It was 1969: Bob Carlos Clarke was in his first year at the West Sussex 
College of Art, also known as the Worthing College of Art. “There was this 
girl student named Sue,” wrote Carlos Clarke of the moment. “I heard she 
did part-time photographic modeling, and realized that the only way to 
reach her was to become a photographer.” 

Eventually, he would end up marrying Sue Frame, but his career as a 
photographer far outlasted his first marriage. “We had some great years,” 
he recalled. “But marrying one's first model is a bit beyond the call of 
duty.” (Carlos Clarke would, of course, go on to marry another model, 
Lindsey Carlos Clarke, who in many ways was the businesswoman 
behind the artist man.) 

If his photographs were not iconic by subject, they were by style. Carlos 
Clarke would become known to many as the master of his “genre,” which 
is something between fetish photography and erotic photography, with a 
slight hint of celebrity portraiture. 

Yet few collectors, experts, and even photographers in the United 
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States, know much about him, Referring to the United Kingdom, Ghislain 
Pascal, co-owner of The Little Black Gallery in London and manager of 
Carlos Clarke's estate says, “Bob's very famous in this part of the world- 
but he’s not very well known in America.” 

With only three selling exhibitions in his life, Carlos Clarke was less 
prolific than he was obsessive. But he was very much on the radar in 
both the commercial world. But if we were to crawl into the pigeonhole 
the photographic world has created for Carlos Clarke, then we would 
find that not all of the contents fit. We would also find some major gems 
that not only sparkle, but represent an important, yet often overlooked, 
portion of photographic history. 


ANARCHY, SEX & THE TERRIBLE THREE 

In order to understand Bob Carlos Clarke, it is important to understand 
first what he was not. Although known to many as the “Helmut Newton 
of Chelsea,” Carlos Clarke was not a fashion photographer. 

“All the pictures you see by Newton were shot for magazines and then 
happened to become art,” says Pascal. “Bob was very different in the 
aspect that most of his work was shot for himself as fine art. Yes, he did 
a lot of commercial work, but most of the images that are collectable and 
famous are pictures that he shot not because he was commissioned but 
because he wanted to shoot them.” 

Looking at Carlos Clarke’s images, you might think to yourself: of 
course he wasn't a fashion photographer—he barely used any clothes on 
his models. Every so often a clothing company would commission him to 
take some fashion shots, but he would usually end up asking the model 
to take the clothes off so he could shoot her the way he wanted to shoot 
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her. But. it was more than that. He was also very attached 
to the idea of timelessness within a photograph. And what 
dates a photo more than clothing on the model? 

“Bob never felt that Helmut's images were real,” says 
Pascal. “They were fashion. They were dated because of the 
clothes. Bob was always very aware not to make images that 
would date. And if they were naked..it didn't really matter.” 

That is not to say that Carlos Clarke had blinders on. The 
photographic world was shifting all around him at the time 
of his emergence. Not even a decade before Carlos Clarke 
began shooting professionally, a major shift took place in 
the landscape of photographic history. The 1960s marked, 
among many things, the birth of a new aesthetic in fashion 
photography. Gone were the classical styles that dated from 
the 1930s, geared towards an older crowd. Instead, the 
new look, pioneered mostly by the “Terrible Three,” which 
included David Bailey, Brian Duffy, and Terence Donovan, 
was aimed at a younger audience. 

These East End photographers captured the height of 
Swinging London in the 1960s, when fashion and youth 
mixed with anarchy and sex. Once seen as proper society 
gentlemen, photographers were now on the streets, part of 
the scene, becoming as famous as the subjects they captured. 


BEANO THE PARROT, THE BATMOBILE & LONDON 
Carlos Clarke moved from Worthing to London on the heels 
of this incredible scene. But, that first year at Worthing, 
before the move to London, is where he established his roots 
as an artist-a large part of his aesthetic comes from this 
important stage of his life—and it could be part of the reason 
he will never be part of the legacy of “The Terrible Three.” 

There was Beano, an ornery blue-frosted Amazonian parrot 
whom Frame and Carlos Clarke took in as their pet together 
despite the fact that it bit Carlos Clarke on the nose when 
they first met. Beano would become as much a part of Carlos 
Clarke's look as Norman Parkinson's trademark Kashmiri 
hats. There was the Batmobile, which began as a VW Beetle 
but ended up-by the time Carlos Clarke got his hands on it- 
an art project when he decided he wanted a sunroof and cut 
it off “like it was a tin, a sardine tin,” as Frame remembers. 
And, of course, there was the work, Carlos Clarke was now 
a photographer; there was no question about that. After 
gaining confidence from his photo shoot and subsequent 
new relationship with Frame, which ended up as a marriage 
via the Kensington register office, Carlos Clarke declared 
photography his passion and took his things and his lady 
and moved to London where he would finish his degree at 
the London College of Printing. Before long, however, he had 
"exhausted the college's pool of beauty” and it was time to 
move into bigger circles. He placed advertisements in local 
newsagents and registered with modeling agencies, of which 
he declared, “It was a joy to discover that beautiful females 
could be selected from a catalogue.” 

His biggest clients were Paul Raymond’s Men Only and 
Club International, who commissioned him to shoot nudes 
at £350 a session. Life seemed rather ideal for Carlos Clarke, 
who had managed to both move on to pursuing his Masters 
at the Royal College of Art and climb the ladder quickly in 
the commercial photography world. 
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But things at home seemed to waver. 

“I don't know, he just couldn't keep himself zipped up,” Frame told 
Simon Garfield in an interview for his biography on Carlos Clarke. “And 
yet he used to say to me, ‘I will Kill you first before you leave те.” 

Two years and two affairs with other models later, Carlos Clarke and 
Frame finally divorced. The first affair happened with Geraldine Leale, 
Bob's model who became his new obsession even before he and Frame 
were married. But the affair that broke up his marriage was with Lindsey 
Rudland, Geraldine's best friend, a Twiggy-type blonde with beautiful 
looks and a strong mind. Rudland would eventually become Carlos 
Clarke’s second wife, the mother of his child, and the manager of his 
business. 

“It was definitely an obsessive relationship without any question,” says 
Rudland. “We were together all the time..we worked together, the books 
we did, the pictures we did, we used to find these girls in a club to do the 
hair, do the makeup, everything.” 

Twentieth-century portrait photography essentially occupies two 
extreme categories: photographs about the photographer and photographs 
about the subject. In the early 1900s, Edward Steichen and Cecil Beaton 
sought to bring out the personalities of their sitters. Later, Herb Ritts, 
David Bailey, and Annie Liebovitz would try similar methods. These 
methods usually evoke the response of “Look, a photograph of Susan 
Sontag,” or “Look at that weird-looking woman.” Then there are those 
in between. Helmut Newton was hardly interested in the personality in 
front of him. Notorious for his ability to wipe his models’ identities clean 
to the point of what photographer Marc Leverette called, “icy coldness 
coupled with heated passion and painful emotional distance mixed with 
an unnerving intimacy,” Newton, instead, dressed his images in a different 
identity. “No matter what celebrity or movie star is pictured, it will always 
be identified first as а 'Newton,'" Leverette concluded. 

The trajectory of Carlos Clarke's career began with the first of these 
categories and evolved into the second quite rapidly. But as he moved 
through the many colors of his career, Carlos Clarke's photographs 
became self-portraits more than anything else-much like Warhol, whose 
portraits of Marilyn, Jackie, and Liz went from their identities as the 
celebrity first-namers to, simply, “Warhols.” 

“In time, the subjects you shoot will identify you,” Carlos Clarke once 
wrote. “Some photographers live and die for sex, while others just skate 
about on the surface. Newton anticipated the current obsession with sex, 
wealth, and power by decades, and established the currently fashionable 
style known as 'porno-chic.' Critics claim that he objectifies and degrades 
women. Newton says he makes them ‘triumphant and dangerous.” 

In 1975, as Carlos Clarke began to make his mark in commercial 
photography, the Photographers’ Gallery had what Philippe Garner calls 
“a history sale,” which invited contemporary photographers to submit a 
work. Included in the top lots were the first of Irving Penn’s photographs 
offered at auction and some first-time prints by Newton. The auction 
helped established Newton and Penn’s market. 

“This was when Bob was just starting to make a reputation,” said 
Philippe. “His was a byline that people such as myself were starting to 
recognize and become familiar with but it would have been asking a 
great deal in that climate for Bob to have any realistic expectation for 
building a market for print sales.” 


DON’T CALL ME RUBBER MAN 
At the time Carlos Clarke had been looking around for inspiration. One 
of his key influences was the sculptor Allen Jones, whom Carlos Clarke 
described as “the man who did most to ‘legitimize’ rubber fetishism.” 
Carlos Clarke was hooked. 

But the 1970s were hardly a good time to start pursuing rubber as 
a form of imagery. A newly formed feminist movement was in the air 
and Jones knew it. He warned Carlos Clarke of relying on rubber for 
inspiration, but Carlos Clarke did not listen. Instead, he spent the next 
decade getting “thoroughly rubber-stamped.” 


Carlos Clarke's success began with а series of books. First, in 1979, he 
contributed photographs to a published edition of Anais Nin's Illustrated 
Delta of Venus, which is some of his most beautiful work. The work, 
according to Christie's International Photography Director Philippe 
Garner, "came around a time when bands were using album artworks of 
this nature, a kind of neo-Dadaist invention...like those photo montages 
by Paul Citroen from the 1920s of the cities of the future, anticipating Fitz 
Lang's Metropolis." 

In this book, their photographs are vaguely reminiscent of something 
more classical, like the works by the early 20th-century photographer 
Anne Brigman, specifically her famous image The Soul of the Blasted 
Pine. Like Carlos Clarke, Brigman explored the human form as an 
extension of object-or vice versa. In her case it was trees; for Carlos 
Clarke it was a piece of rubber or a found object. But it wasn't until 1981 
that Carlos Clarke released his first major exhibition book, Obsession. 

In it, images of Lindsey on a bike, women in rubbers, and pages full of 
Polaroid SX-70s line the pages-in somewhat of homage to Jones. 

His next book was even more rubber-filled. In 1985, he released The 
Dark Summer, comprised of beautiful toned silver prints. The images 
are striking. In Red Shoes В. a woman is looking slightly over her left 
shoulder beyond her shiny black corset. The corset is laced down her 
back until it meets the top of her hips. The only other garments on her 
ivory body are two long rubber socks, which begin at the bottom of her 
butt and end just under her high heels. She almost looks like a butterfly, 
with the top leather wings of the corset mirroring the leather on her 
legs. This is the work of a fine printmaker. The darkest black is more of 
a rich rusty bloodish brown. In May 2011, this print sold for £1300 at à 
Bloomsbury auction. 

It should be known that Carlos Clarke did not just buy this rubber from 
any old shop. Much of the rubber featured in The Dark Summer, including 
a famous image of a woman in a mermaid outfit, was the work of Daniel 
James of London, whom Carlos Clarke described as a “perfectionist who 
would make and remake outfits until they fit like a second skin.” 

The 1950s saw the beginning of the black leather catsuits with 
publications like Britain's Atomage magazine-described by Carlos 
Clarke as “a pocket glossy,” which “featured enthusiasts in gas masks 
and galoshes trudging about in bogs." But to Carlos Clarke dressing 
his models in rubber was a way of simultaneously being exposed and 
impenetrable. And you can see this by the delicate images he made using 
the material. Rubber both “contained and perfected a body," he wrote, 
“concealing imperfections and defining contours beneath a gleaming 
synthetic skin." 

James Betts, one of Carlos Clarke's assistants, said that Carlos Clarke 
did not want to be known as the rubber guy. “Yeah, if you say 'Bob Carlos 
Clarke' they immediately think rubber, but it was much more about the 
girls than the rubber," he said. 

Yet it was rubber that made Carlos Clarke famous. Soon, he was 
photographing Keith Richards and starlets. Carlos Clarke and Lindsey were 
ready to move and establish a proper studio and darkroom in Battersea. The 
studio became one of his holy grounds and the darkroom, the other. Friends 
say Carlos Clarke went to the studio every day, whether he had work or not. 

“Bob was the real thing. He was the last of the maverick kind of proper 
full-on production photographers," says Pascal. "With Bob you had 
the personality; he was always the star of the shoot, the celebrities just 
happened to be the people being photographed." 

Lunches at Carlos Clarke's studio were always a big deal. 

“In his studio you sat down for lunch at this big table, and he held 
court," Pascal recalls. “It was a fun day out; it's not like photographers 
now, miserable as sin, you might get a hello or a sandwich if you're lucky 
and then they want you to fuck off." 

“We had a huge table we could sit about 12 people around," Betts 
remembers. “Everyone used to come and say, ‘I love coming to your 
shoots because lunch is so good.” 

“It was just like this banquet and you stopped for lunch and lots of 
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times Га have a glass of wine and we'd have 
three courses,” says British model and TV 
personality Gabrielle Richens. Ms, Richens was 
only 15 the first time she met Carlos Clarke. 
She had been hired along with one other girl to 
him in front of 10 or 15 photography 
“And that was how I met him,” she 
says. Their friendship lasted nearly two decades, 
up until Carlos Clarke's death in 2006. Ms. 
Richens described a highly intimate, highly 
collaborative environment every time she would 
work in the studio: 
“I thought he was very eccentric, unlike any of 
the other photographers that Га been shooting 
with...Bob was an ahh-tist." 


PROTESTANT PROVOCATEUR 
The eccentric lunch habit may or ma 


father, who used to have infamous lobster-and- 
mayonnaise lunches on Sund 

by one family friend as an "Edw: 

his father, Charles Carlos Clarke, was a former 
major with two world wars under his belt; in 
between he ran "Britain's Biggest Circus." 
divorcing one titled woman, Carlos 
Clarke- *Charlie"—ran off with his second titled 
wife's secretary, Myra, who was 30 years his 
junior. 
Bob Carlos Clarke's family was Protestant. 

He was born in Cork, Ireland, in 1950, just one 
year after the Republic of Ireland Act abolished 
all remaining power of the British monarch in 


the Irish state, ich if you know the hist 


explains a lot of his attachment to the idea of 
freedom. When Carlos Clarke wasn't in the 
studio, he was in the darkroom, where he 
would spend hours, days, and in fact years 
experimenting with different techniques to 
produce a final print he was happy with. 

To Philippe Garner, who once photographed 
Carlos Clarke in the space, the darkroom 
symbolized more than a work place. "It was an 
extraordinary science-fiction operating theatre 
and you knew that every pipe, every tap, every 
steel surface, everything he constructed for 
that darkroom- it was the architecture of his 
whole world." 

“larke had originally learned to print in 


chemicals across prints to distress the image. 
l've always felt limited by the two-dimensional 
homogenized gloss of photographic prints, and 
gained great satisfac from brutalizir 
distressing them." 

In the late 1980s, Carlos Clarke decided to step 
away from the women and catsuits and erotica 
altogether and go for something a little more 
personal-a collection of still lifes, objects he 
found on the beach, where he would make near 
his home near the Putney Bridge. When the 
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tide would go up, he and Lindsey would walk along the water collecting 
things that people had thrown over the bridge: guns, Knives, spoons, and 
forks. Then, Carlos Clarke would bring the objects home to photograph. 

The beach has long been a source of inspiration to Carlos Clarke. As a 
boy his family used to spend the summers at their house on a beach in 
Ballyquin. Richens also remembered her walks with Carlos Clarke along 
the beach. “He would pick up dead pieces of wood or old boots, old stuff 
that was just on the beach, just rubbish on the river. Then he would shoot 
it and make it look so artistic and amazing. He would make the most 
beautiful birdcages.” 

In January 1992, Carlos Clarke launched Styx, an exhibition of these still 
lifes, supported by Olympus and hosted at Hamiltons Gallery in London, 
home to some of the biggest names in art and commercial photography. 
including Annie Leibovitz, Gilles Bensimon, Helmut Newton, Horst P. 
Horst, and Roger Ballen. The exhibition marked Carlos Clarke's first steps 
out of his comfort zone. He was no longer king of his studio; instead, he 
was art-world bait. And, of course, snobs, scholars, and critics could not 
wait to take a bite at his personal expressions. 

The exhibition was reviewed by major magazines, including The 
Antique Collector, but critics did not respond well. Many implied that 
he was just desperate for something new outside the commercial world, 
having reached the age of 40. Others attacked his technique, wondering 
why he didn't just photograph the found objects on the beach instead of 
bringing them home and setting them up. But Christie's photography 
department head, Philippe Garner, continued to believe in Carlos Clarke. 
Beyond having started out in the auction world around the same time 
that Carlos Clarke emerged as a photographer in the 1970s, Mr. Garner 
had always connected to Carlos Clarke's work on a personal level. 

“For me there was always so much more than the obvious sexiness of 
the pictures,” he said of Carlos Clarke's work. “It was the shadows. It 
was the fact that these images really did come from a dark place, and the 
sexuality combined with all sorts of layers of fear and anxiety and guilt.” 

Mr. Garner had been looking forward to Styx because he said it had 
an “extra flavor,” and that “so much of it was not his usual erotic subject 
matter.” Instead, “it was making an artistic claim.” 

Unfortunately, the negative outweighed the positive in the vulnerable 
mind of Carlos Clarke and back he went to photographing what he knew 
would be safe: rubber and women. Meanwhile, Lindsey Carlos Clarke 
became pregnant with their daughter, Scarlett. Five years later, after 
maintaining a 20-year relationship, Lindsey and Bob married. “Oh Gawd! I 
was so scared of becoming Mrs. Carlos Clarke because then I would become 
The Wife and not The Mistress,” says Lindsey Carlos Clarke of that time. 

In 2002, Carlos Clarke released Shooting Sex: The Definitive Guide to 
Undressing Beautiful Strangers, a 177-page book of photographs, essays, 
and written vignettes that spanned his entire career. In addition to the 
iconic images of Caprice, Emma Ford, Gabrielle Richens, Nicky Barthorp, 
Sue Frame, wife Lindsey, and daughter Scarlett, the book, which he 
published himself, included a few self-portraits, including a rare, magical 
moment of the photographer doing a headstand against his legendary 
car. The photo shows that Carlos Clarke might have discovered another 
voice, an entirely different voice, had he experimented further. The most 
obvious contrast besides the subject is the setting: the picture was not 
taken on the safe grounds of his studio, but in the outdoors. There is also 
more movement than in his typical austere studio portraits. The photo, 
which almost looks like a Robert Frank picture, would later serve as the 
cover for Simon Garfield's ambitious biography, Exposure: The Unusual 
Life and Violent Death of Bob Carlos Clarke ФР. 

The photos in the book are, again, striking: Fairy Bum, featuring a 
woman in wings, is reminiscent of Ernest James Bellocq's Storyville 
Portrait, one of his 89 sympathetic, wet-plate photographs of prostitutes 
in New Orleans discovered upon his death. In Storyville, a woman in like 
composition to Carlos Clarke's Fairy Bum draws a butterfly on a bare gray 
wall. Fantazia shows model Emma Ford with her arms and legs spread 
out against what appears to be some sort of machine. The photograph 
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is vaguely reminiscent of Lewis W. Hine's Steamfitter @ of a man 
operating the wheel of a machine. Several circles appear geometrically 
related in this image, with a central point, including Ford’s two breasts. 
As Carlos Clarke's luck would have it, the first draft of Shooting Sex 
arrived full of blank pages. But the final draft was a success. Carlos Clarke 
printed 6,500 copies and in November 2002, a snazzy launch party 
sponsored by a cream liquor company was held at the Firehouse restaurant 
in Kensington. Dozens of famous people came to the opening, including 
Patti Boyd, Tamara Beckwith, Oliver Tobias, and, of course, pole dancers. 


LOVE DOLLS NEVER DIE 

In 2004, Pascal helped Bob Carlos Clarke launch his first exhibition in 
the 14 fourteen years since Styx, called Love Dolls Never Die. When 
asked about the decade-and-a-half of silence between Carlos Clarke's 
exhibitions, Pascal said, “That's how much he hated galleries.” 

Featuring images of staged figures that could best be described as half- 
human species somewhere on the continuum between woman and toy, 
Love Dolls Never Die was labeled Bob's first digital exhibition. Not because 
he used a digital camera to shoot the images- "he only ever used film,” says 
Pascal—but because for the first time ever, he printed the images digitally 
after scanning the negatives, a major change for a man who spent most of 
his life in a darkroom developing one silver gelatin at a time. 

“My new show is the antithesis of everything I have ever preached,” 
Carlos Clarke said a month before his exhibition. “I’ve gone for brutal 
clarity and intense manipulation. It's a complete fusion of old and new 
technology: traditional darkroom ‘wet’ processes and state-of-the-art 
Photoshop retouching. The files are huge.” 

For better or worse, digital technology allows for more editions. Carlos 
Clarke printed the images for Love Dolls Never Die in editions of 100. 

“He was actually rather surprised by the quality you could get via using 
Giclée prints,” says Pascal. A Giclée print is a 90s neologism for fine art 
digital prints created with an inkjet printer. In other words, any inkjet 
print. But there are not as many editions as originally planned. Only 
a handful-Pascal thinks 20 out of the intended 100—were printed and 
signed before Carlos Clarke's death. 

In the years following, a few more editions were printed and signed by 
Lindsey Carlos Clarke, one of which sold at Christie’s this past October 
in the London for £10,625 despite its estimate of just £6,000-£9,000. 
Carlos Clarke quoted the German artist Hans Bellmer 438 -197 in the 
text that accompanied the exhibition. Bellmer was often described as the 
“poet of the erotic obsession.” Known for his fetishistic creations of dolls, 
which he would then distort and deform in order to photograph, Bellmer 
ultimately confused the viewer, first by presenting us with the exterior 
skin, as if the subject were a natural woman, and then by revealing 
the insides full of stuffing—a voyeur’s ultimate disappointment. Unlike 
Bellmer, Carlos Clarke usually did not build his models from cotton 
and metal or wood. At best, the spark of his photographic process came 
from the space between himself and his model in a highly collaborative 
“tango,” as he once called it. And so, you do not feel as lonely looking at 
Carlos Clarke's images, especially those in Love Dolls Never Die. But, the 
Borgue-like half-doll mermaid statements are there, whether as a signal 
to Bellmer or fetishism. 

In Carlos Clarke’s Wind Me Up, a model faces left, full profile, in 
nothing but a shirt and a wind-up key sticking upright out of her back. 
She appears to be comfortable— in fact, beyond comfortable. If anything 
she looks as though she is on the hunt for whatever or whoever it is in 
front of her. She has the focus of a wind-up toy, and all we can think is 
what would happen if we let her go? 

“This isn't for men who still believe they can control women, it’s for 
the rest of us, who know the game is up,” reads text on the exhibition 
from Bob Carlos Clarke's website. 

Beyond the iconic photo of Rachel Weisz in a shiny catsuit juxtaposed 
next to a life-size hourglass of dish soap that reads VICE nothing says 
the game is up like Adult Females Attack Without Provocation, which 


features a woman on all fours in a catsuit with a shark fin. With her 
inside leg bent and bare in a silver “V” and her outside leg covered in dark 
catsuit, from far away the blur of this photo looks like a shark's mouth, 
wide open at the water’s surface. Her back, neck, and head form the 
upper lip, from which two sharp fang-arms hang. Her hip is the corner 
of the shark’s mouth, the point in the photograph that holds and releases 
each line on the canvas. 

There are moments—when reading about Carlos Clarke or studying his 
images-that the pioneering American photographer Paul Outerbridge 
Jr. comes to mind. Outerbridge, an early adapter to color photography in 
the early 20" century, began by shooting and reflecting his surroundings: 
the formalist abstraction of 1920s avant-garde Paris. Later, however, he 
moved into scandalous works that questioned sexuality, fetishism and the 
narrative. Both Carlos Clarke and Outerbridge had obsessive personalities 
that fostered each of their technical precisions. For Outerbridge, this was 
exhibited most in his early still lifes. For Carlos Clarke, it was his studio, 
his ability to create a whole world out of a single room. Outerbridge, 
like Carlos Clarke, worked in the commercial world—for a bit. But, three 
months into his job alongside Steichen at Paris Vogue, he was fired 





on account of his “difficulty with authority.” (He eventually moved to 
Hollywood where he married fashion designer Lois Weir.) 


A THOUSAND SHADES OF FANTASY & BEYOND 
In 2002, the British Journal of Photography deemed Carlos Clarke “one 
of the hottest names in UK photography across three decades,” which 
sounds grand. But the magazine also made sure to note that Carlos Clarke 
had just turned 50, even quoting his response. “UK photographers reach 
an age when they become invisible,” Carlos Clarke said. 

A few years later, Lindsey sold Carlos Clarke's Battersea studio because 
it became too expensive. Instead they settled on a smaller place in the 
same complex, but Pascal called it “dingy and cold,” and said Carlos 
Clarke just could not adapt and could not photograph in it. 

At the same time, a digital revolution was taking hold and camera 
companies like Olympus were eager to associate Carlos Clarke with 
their names. But this just made Carlos Clarke feel older and even more 
unsettled. 

“This is a beautiful little camera,” he once told Total Digital Photography, 
while picking up an Olympus С-8080 Wide Zoom he'd been sent by the 
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company. “I just about know how to take a picture with it.” 

Carlos Clarke, who called himself a “technophobe,” said that “the multi- 
function button was the worst thing that happened to anyone.” He told 
the magazine, “All I want to do is pick up a camera, read the light, and take 
a picture. But these people who work in white coats and write programs 
fuck with my mind. I don't want to be told how to take pictures.” 

Then there was the fact that his marriage was at its end. Lindsey Carlos 
Clarke had just about had it with the infidelities and, most of all, t 
drama. Nicky Barthrop, a longtime friend of Bob and Lindsey said, “ 
me Bob had always lived in this wonderful fantasy land, and created that 
for other people as well, and I felt that completely unraveling.” 

By 2005, Carlos Clarke was notably depressed. He was threatening 
suicide, complaining constantly, and becoming paranoid. 
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He had been sleeping in the basement. Every morning when Lindsey 


would go down there she was afraid to see what she would find. 
Occasionally, she would find the door open and all of the violent threats 
from the past would flutter through her head. “Like he would ask, *How 
fast would I have to drive my van into this wall in order to kill myself?*” 
she recalls. 

Sometimes she would even go outside to look for the van in her 
pajamas. She would find him in it sitting all alone. “Га tap on the window 
апа he'd look at me absolutely like he didn't know who I was.” 

Eventually, under the suggestion of a doctor, Lindsey convinced Carlos 
Clarke to check into the Priory Group, which proclaims itself as “Europe's 
leading independent provider of acute mental health care.” But, on March 
25, 2006, the 55-year-old photographer told the staff at the Prio 








AS HE MOVED THROUGH THE MANY COLORS OF HIS CAREER, 
CARLOS CLARKE'S PHOTOGRAPHS BECAME SELF- 
PORTRAITS MORE THAN ANYTHING ELSE—MUCH LIKE WARHOL'S 
PORTRAITS OF MARILYN, JACKIE, AND LIZ BECAME KNOWN 
AS SIMPLY “WARHOLS.” “IN TIME, THE SUBJECTS YOU SHOOT 
WILL IDENTIFY YOU” CARLOS CLARKE WROTE. 

“SOME PHOTOGRAPHERS LIVE AND DIE FOR SEX, WHILE OTHERS 
JUST SKATE ABOUT ON THE SURFACE” 


һе was going for a walk. Moments later, he stepped in front of a train at a 
level crossing near Barnes in London. He died immediately. When police 
arrived at Lindsey Carlos Clarke’s home, she knew why they were there. 
In 2008, Mr. Pascal, along with his partners, the British socialite and 
longtime friend of Carlos Clarke, Tamara Beckwith, and Lindsey Carlos 
Clarke, opened The Little Black Gallery of London to honor the legacy 
of Carlos Clarke. Besides Carlos Clarke’s work the gallery is now one 
of London’s leading contemporary photography galleries. “We have a 
room dedicated to Bob and have an exhibition of Bob's work annually 
reintroducing his work to the market, exhibiting other works not for sale,” 
says Pascal. 
Now, Mr. Pascal is interested in promoting the photographer's legacy 
abroad. “Seven years after his death we are finally talking to galleries 


around the world to start exhibiting his work globally.” 

Itis a good time to pursue the international market. In the United 
States, that particular category of photographs has yet to emerge, perhaps 
because we've been stifled by the culture wars of the 80s. 

Unfortunately, it seems that a lot of Carlos Clarke’s fears have been 
validated. For years he went around begrudgingly saying that his work 
would gain posthumous fame. Although museums ignored him while he 
was alive, since his death the National Media Museum has acquired the 
entire Bob Carlos Clarke archive for the nation. “This safeguards Bob’s 
legacy forever,” says Pascal. ἐξ 


The estate of Bob Carlos Clarke is managed by The Little Black Gallery. 
thelittleblackgallery.com 
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The artist Samuel Bayer barrels into a photography studio in 


Downtown Los Angeles. He is late, but it's in the most forgivable of circumstances-Bayer is the Director 
of Photography for four Super Bowl commercials, and we're less than two weeks out from the big game. 
He shakes a Marlboro from a pack. Here, away from the madding commercial sets, he embodies an 
entirely different being: he is an art photographer finalizing shoots for his first solo exhibition at the 
legendary Ace Gallery in Beverly Hills, which opens in February. For the show, Bayer will be presenting 
approximately 18 massive nudes of beautiful women, blown up in 14-foot archival pigment prints, and 
trisected into three equal parts. He summons a Russian model, who is being primed, so he can take some 
digital test shots of her. 

The benefit of Bayer’s perpendicular careers is that he sees in one world what he doesn’t want to create 
in his other. In the commercial world, he witnesses the lowest common denominator of cleavage and 
bedroom eyes and come-hither poses. Therefore, in his artwork, he is highly conscious of those tropes, 
which bestows the women with a great deal of power. “I think my girls are incredibly sexual, but there’s 
no male triggers,” Bayer says, flicking an ash onto the floor of the studio. “There's no garters, they're 
not seductively looking at the camera. I always tell my girls, ‘It’s like you're getting a mugs hot taken.’ I 
imagine this as god's police station.” 

Religious iconography plays a central role in Bayer’s work. He describes the exhibition as a “church of 
naked women,” a cathedral dedicated to the classical female form. “I want to walk into a gallery and drop 
to my knees,” he says, his hands raised and shaking to illustrate rapture. “There’s a power that comes 
from a 14-foot high naked woman staring at you.” 

Bayer uses the word naked consciously. There is a longstanding debate in art about the line between the 
words naked and nude. “To be naked is to be deprived of our clothes, and the word implies some of the 
embarrassment most of us feel in that condition,” wrote Sir Kenneth Clark in his canonical book on the 
subject The Nude: A Study in Ideal Form. “The word ‘nude,’ on the other hand, carried in educated usage, 
no uncomfortable overtone.” 

Bayer endeavors to strip the women of everything-their clothes, their makeup—and he encourages 
them to keep their emotions in check, which elicits what he describes as a “haunting” stare. “There’s an 
amazingly powerful thing that happens on set when the women are having their picture taken,” Bayer 
says of the stark situations he puts his models in. “[They think]: ‘First, I’m being scrutinized because I’m 
naked.” [Then they think]: ‘Wow, I get it. This guy is not treating me as a sex object.’ Dare I say, it’s an 
almost religious experience, standing before a group of people with a camera and have to hold a pose for 
a number of hours, and knowing that there’s literally a camera on your crotch, in your face, on your tits.” 

What makes Bayer’s work most striking is this trisection of the bodies. “The way that I’ve framed it- 
the way that there's a torso, head shot, and a hip shot-it just works,” he says. “You can't cut a body into 
four images or five images. It just really lends itself to three. It reminds me of cut-off Greek sculptures 
with just the torso, and an idealized face.” 

For Bayer's other pictorial іп this issue, Black Tongue, Bayer uses a different splicing technique—an 
allegory in four parts. “The script tells the story of a beautiful prostitute in Bogota, Columbia, who 
escapes in a small plane with her lover after stealing money from her drug dealer/sugar daddy,” Bayer 
explains. “The plane runs out of fuel and crashes into the Amazon, leaving her the lone survivor, lost in 
the endless, oppressive jungle, until an indigenous tribe discovers her. As the miraculous beauty that fell 
from the sky, they worship her like a goddess.” 

Goddesses have always entranced Bayer, who studied painting at the School of Visual Arts in New 
York before trading in his brushes for cameras, before embarking on an epic career directing music 
videos (including Nirvana's “Smells Like Teen Spirit” and Green Day's “Boulevard of Broken Dreams”). 

In particular, Bayer was smitten with Helmut Newton's women, which he describes as a “tribe” in their 
compellingly Amazonian beauty. He thinks of the women in his photos the same way, substantiated by 
their nakedness and their poses, but ultimately informed by their womanly power. “If you take a football 
team or a military platoon, and you dress everybody the same way, they're connected,” he says. “These 
girls don't even know each other, and yet they're the same tribe.” 

In this, Bayer has created a taxonomy of demigods to watch over us. He muses that he wants the 
audience to feel uncomfortable until they achieve a sense of transcendence into what the women were 
feeling when they were photographed. Only then will the viewer become comfortable, and accepting. He 
pauses. The lighting in the studio is set, and there is so much more work to be done. Before he scurries 
off to capture the intoxicating Russian, he pauses to invoke his relationship to women, his tone as earnest 
and naked as the women he photographs: “Difficult. I'm learning all the time.” —Maxwell Williams 
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FOR OVER 2,000 YEARS—BEGINNING WITH 
ROMAN SCULPTORS COPYING GREEK 
SCULPTURES—THE GLAMOROUS CRIME OF ART FRAUD HAS 
FASCINATED THE PUBLIC AND, TODAY, AS IT 
BECOMES A VIRTUAL DIGITAL SCIENCE, IT IS THREATENING TO 
PERMANENTLY POISON THE ART WORLD. BUT ONE CON MAN 
STANDS ABOVE ALL THE REST: THE LATE ELMYR DE HORY, A 
MASTER FORGER WHO THREATENED TO TAKE DOWN THE 
ENTIRE ART ESTABLISHMENT IN THE 20TH CENTURY. 

THE AFFABLE AND CHARMING ARTIST WENT BY MANY NOM DE 
PLUMES— “LOUIS CASSOU,” “JOSEPH DORY,” “JOSEPH DORY- 
BOUTIN"—CHURNING OUT BRILLIANT—YET BOGUS—ARTWORK 
FOR MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, FOOLING THE MOST SAVVY OF 
ART CRITICS, MUSEUM CURATORS AND WORLD-FAMOUS 
COLLECTORS. DE HORY'S MERCURIAL TALE, A HUNGARIAN-BORN 
PAINTER WHO CLAIMED TO SELL OVER 1,000 FORGERIES 
IN HIS LIFETIME, INCLUDING METICULOUSLY RIPPING OFF WORKS 
BY MATISSE, PICASSO, AND VAN GOGH, FLITS FROM TRANSYLVA- 
NIA TO POST WORLD WAR 11 PARIS TO MEXICO CITY, MIAMI, 
NEW YORK CITY, LOS ANGELES AND, FINALLY, IBIZA. TREATS! 
LOOKS BACK AT THE GREATEST ART BILKER OF ALL TIME, 

A MAN WHO SOLD A FAKE MATISSE TO THE PRESTIGIOUS FOGG 
ART MUSEUM AT HARVARD, PLAYED CAT-AND-MOUSE WITH 
INTERPOL FOR DECADES, BECAME THE SINGULAR OBSESSION OF 
ORSON WELLES IN THE 1970S—AND TODAY, IN A DELICIOUS 
IRONY, IS BEING CELEBRATED AS A TRUE GREAT ARTIST 
BY SARAH HASSAN 
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he Spanish island of Ibiza during the 1960s was an expatri- 
ate’s dream where old money met new money with plenty of sex, style, 
sun and drugs thrown in. The hilly coastal terrain topped with creamy 
villas overflowed with olive groves and almond orchards, jaunty dirt trails 
leading to gorgeous estates hosting all-night parties, and sandy beaches 
were populated with all the young, tan, and lithe of Europe. Possessing a 
rustic intimacy matched by a glamorous social set, Ibiza became home to 
artists, writers, royalty, chic dropouts, louche scions, and ingenious scam- 
mers, including the mercurial musical duo Nina and Frederik, a Danish 
couple who flaunted their beatnik-meets-aristocrat lifestyle (they were 
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PORTRAIT OF A WOMAN: DE HORY'S PENCIL DRAWING IN THE 
STYLE OF MODIGLIANI, 1972. 


also known as Baron and Baroness Van Pallandt) with great aplomb, the 
British actor Terrence Stamp, Warhol chanteuse Nico, UK starlet Charlotte 
Rampling, master hoaxer Clifford Irving, the celebrated poet Irma Kurtz, 
and members of the Rolling Stones and the Beatles. And rounding out 
the motley gang was Elmyr de Hory, an amiable but enigmatic wealthy 
Hungarian artist. 

On cool, moonlit weekend nights you could often find the crew gath- 
ered at Hory's sprawling seaside villa, La Falaise, drinking wine, sampling 
the strong marijuana imported from Northern California, skinny dipping 
in the tepid waves, and exchanging worldly tales beside a massive fire pit 
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MODIGLIANI BE DAMNED: DE HORY’S MODIGLIANI-STYLE PAINTING 
OF A MYSTERIOUS YOUNG WOMAN, 1973. 


on the beach. If they weren't there, than they were surely imbibing at The 
Domino, a subterranean watering hole with a plank counter and concrete 
stalls, where, at high tide, the sea came up through the floor and mud- 
died everyone's shoes. Elmyr, who admired the island's California-like 
weather and low cost of living, was an enigma to most of the island—and, 
on Ibiza, that says a lot. From Paris, a mysterious benefactor supposedly 
supplied a hefty monthly stipend that allowed de Hory to live in the most 
peaceful place he had ever known. From France, the mystery man would 
bark orders to “create” and, with the ocean breeze wafting through his 
windows, de Hory would comply, churning out paintings by the dozen. 


Ownership of La Falaise, at the age of 58, gave some sense of permanence 
to a life haphazardly lived, but de Hory would never have the last word, 
owing his constant demand to create product-and profits. 

But de Hory still found hours of time a day to meticulously tell his kalei- 
doscopic life story to biographer-and fellow con man-Clifford Irving. The 
two would sit at de Hory's kitchen table sipping wine, Champagne and 
munching on fresh sardines, stitching de Hory's dazzling story together, a 
patchwork of adventure, mystery, secrets, money and fraudulent revelry. 
You see, sitting hunched over at his kitchen table, the polite and lovable 
man with thick glasses, a deeply tanned and creased face, was the world's 
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LAZY DAYS: MARK FORGY, DE HORY & URSULA ANDREWS AT DE 
HORY'S VILLA, LA FALAISE, 1970. 
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greatest art forger, a talented artist who had parlayed his uncanny draw- 
ing ability into creating bogus masterpieces of the world’s greatest art- 
ists: Picasso, Renoir, Matisse, Derain. To some on the island, de Hory was 
known as “Herzog” while to others “Dory-Boutin,” and yet to others simply 
“Houry.” (He even had passports to go with each pseudonym.) Irving’s 
book, Fake!, was an attempt to unravel the improbable story of de Hory, a 
page-turning hybrid of biography, travelogue, crime story and. yes, fiction. 
But what de Hory or Irving, even with their colorful imaginations, could 
not have foresaw what was about to happen to the aristocrat art forger who 
had spent the better part of his hedonistic life fooling museums, art con- 
noisseurs and wealthy patrons. 

The con was up-or was it? 


DRACULA, NAZIS & THE CITY OF LIGHT 
In 1916 a small boy with a head of closely cropped brown hair in high- 
waisted summer whites posed in between his aunt and his mother (whom 
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de Hory would later reminisce and describe as “very beautiful” and “always 
surrounded by men”) for a photograph in the garden of a stately coun- 
try house. Both women, fashionably dressed for the period in their hats, 
fur-lined jackets, and striped gloves, gaze romantically into the camera; a 
playful glint in the boy's eye behind them the first evidence of tomfoolery. 
De Hory, or “Hoffman,” as he was called during this time, was born at 
the twilight of the Austro-Hungarian empire, a smashing world of social 
engagements and cultural enlightenment, before giving way to the political 
uneasiness that would plague the greater first half of the century, begin- 
ning with the assassination of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand by the Black 
Hand in Sarajevo. Elmyr would first claim muddled aristocratic roots; his 
father was an Austro-Hungarian ambassador while his mother supposedly 
came from a long line of bankers. 

At 16 de Hory, now with a romantic handsomeness to rival Oscar 
Wilde’s Dorian Gray, suffered through the divorce of his parents and the 
fallout of the war's end. In 1924, after studying for two years at Hungary's 
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WATER COLORS: DE HORY’S FAUVE LANDSCAPE WATERCOLOR IN 





THE STYLE OF VLAMINCK, 1965. 


famous Nagybanya art colony, a former miners town in the foothills 

of Transylvania, de Hory convinced his parents to allow him to live in 
Munich, where the Bavarian air suited the youth ripe with talent-and 
ready for teenage demimonde. He enrolled in art classes at the Akademie 
Heimann, where he received the strictest of education on classical art by 
Moritz Heimann, a demanding taskmaster who had de Hory drawing for 
five or six hours a day. “Drawing,” de Hory would later tell Mark Forgy, 
his pupil and confidante, “is the foundation of everything.” 

Munich’s nightlife proved tantalizing as de Ногу frequented cabarets, 
nightclubs, and beer houses that had him surrounded by the attractive 
young things of Europe. No doubt it’s here that de Hory began to awaken 
to his homosexual leanings, as German society was noted for worship- 
ping at the altar of sexual abandon and artistic freedom. But it was Paris, 
that bohemian jewel of the continent, that held sway over the young 
artist, and, soon enough, a restless de Hory heeded the call of the City of 
Light. It was 1926, and the French language had been second nature to de 
Hory since childhood; the romantic tongue is practically a prerequisite 
for anyone opting to be born after Tolstoy’s time, and Paris proved to be a 
seamless transition for the darkly dashing Hungarian. He enrolled at the 
Académie de la Grande Chaumière, founded by the heavyweight painter, 
sculptor, and filmmaker Fernand Leger, with whom the young de Hory 


formed a close relationship. 

Ever diligent since his time under Heimann, de Hory honed his craft 
during the day, but when night fell he morphed into a charming playboy, 
possessing the convenient title of baron—something seemingly bestowed 
upon every Eastern European of the ear blessed with good looks and 
dripping with accented charm—which opened doors to the upper ech- 
elons of French society. The three-year period that had de Hory living la 
vie bohème should have been the most crucial in establishing his slowly 
ripening talent, but the world stage had other plans for him and the 
whole of Europe as a sinister undercurrent began to ripple from a besot- 
ted Germany. During his last trip to Germany in 1933, Nazi flags were 
everywhere, uniformed soldiers outnumbered civilians, and Mein Kampf 
was a bestseller. His doubly secret crimes of being both a Jew and a 
homosexual would later land Elmyr in a concentration camp, but before 
he was to endure that horror, de Hory saw fit to leave the country for his 
own good and return to Paris. 

“We were all powerless to stop it,” de Hory said of the maniacal ma- 
chine Germany was building to plunge Europe into yet another devastat- 
ing war. Letters from his family in Budapest began to leave much to the 
imagination and the rising tide of fascism within Hungary put everyone 
on high alert; though once returning to the city of his youth, de Hory did 
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little to convince his family of their need to flee. The Nazis would go on to 
confiscate their entire estate and arrest both him and his father, whom, 
though a Catholic, was equally dangerous as a diplomat and deported to 
Auschwitz. Elmyr was detained in a more scenic, though no less ter- 
rifying prison, in the Carpathian mountains (he was allegedly convicted 
because his lover was a British spy) where he endured harsh winters and 
creepy Draculian nightmares. This would be the first of many episodes 
where de Hory's talent would ultimately save his life; upon learning one 
of his prisoners was an artist, a commandant commissioned a portrait. 
Elmyr relished in the details of his captor’s medals and military flourish- 
es creating a stunning picture, and, like a Hungarian Andy Dufrane, got 
to indulge in front of the wood burning stove granted only to officers. He 
wouldn't be released, however, until the end of the Second World War. 
Within the year of his newfound freedom, though, de Hory was ar- 
rested yet again and sent to a prison camp on the outskirts of Berlin for 
the Cabaret-esque crimes of homosexuality and being a Jew. Under in- 
terrogation and torture, de Hory survived a brutal beating that broke one 
of his legs that had him transferred to a Berlin hospital. After a cunning 
Midnight Express-esque escape using the coat of an absentminded doc- 
tor, de Hory “stupidly” made his way back to Hungary where he learned 
both his parents had been killed. His mother had confided in her son 
before her death that she had buried her jewelry in the family green- 
house. With help from one of the last remaining servants, de Hory sewed 
the loose stones into the lining of his coat and was able to obtain useless 
Swedish-issued papers that complemented the hidden gems, proving an 


effective exchange for crossing the border. 

Life was no longer worry-free and doubts over his own survival would 
plague de Hory for years to come. He eventually made his way back to 
Paris—a city that had fared much better than anywhere else-with fewer 
gems in his pockets and even less friends among the population. Many 
artists had left for New York City, making the City of Light a dimmer place 
to be, with everything in short supply except for unwanted valuables 
hastily pawned off by people like de Hory. 


PICASSO, MICASSO? 

Elmyr managed to secure a place on rue Jacob which, despite its small 
size, left him agonizing over the rent, much to the surprise of friends like 
Lady Malcolm Campbell, who made a fateful visit to his dingy digs one 
rainy day. After noticing a small ink drawing tacked to the wall, Lady 
Campbell asked him, “Where did you get that Picasso?” Elmyr, hesitant 
to offer just any response over the drawing that he himself had done, in- 
quired why she thought it was a Picasso, to which his opinionated friend 
replied, “I know a Picasso when I see one!” This all-knowing response, 
coupled with de Hory's “let's make а deal” business technique, would 
mimic the exchanges between the artist and curators, collectors, and 
dealers for years to come. Lady Campbell offered de Hory 50 pounds ster- 
ling for the piece, which he readily accepted, only to later find out that, 
after his own uneasiness over duping a friend, Lady Campbell eventually 
sold the drawing to a London art dealer and made a handsome profit. 
This pattern would follow de Hory's work like a hound on the scent; the 


MAN ABOUT TOWN: PHOTO OF DE HORY IN MONTE CARLO, 1946. 
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MATISSE, LATISSE: A DE HORY OIL PAINTING IN THE STYLE OF 
MATISSE THAT HUNG IN HIS VILLA, LA FALAISE, 1969. 


hand-to-mouth nature of art forgery tended to make everyone else rich 
but the forger himself. 

Yet one thing would remain abundantly certain: Elmyr, who grappled 
with his inability to get by on his own style and singular work, was a 
virtuoso when it came to the art of the copy. It would begin with a Pi- 
casso, but end with countless others. What would make him so uniquely 
successful was his singular ability to produce works in the style of a 
particular artist, rather than simply forging masterpieces. These made his 
copies much harder to detect. He was also a stickler for materials, using 
authentic period canvases, fine French paper and techniques that allowed 
his pieces to have a more “aged” appearance, such as staining the paper 
and cracking the paint to give the final work a touch of gravitas. 

But one of his most successful methods, according to de Hory, was to 
use old art books with folio photographs. Carefully, the original photo 
was cut out and de Hory produced a painting in the same style and with 
asimilar representation as the original. Then de Hory's painting was pho- 
tographed and the new photo was glued into the book as a substitute for 
the original one. With the actual painting in one hand and the art book in 
the other, very few art dealers, according to de Ногу, hesitated to buy the 
fake painting-if the price was good. 


Elmyr's second “profession” of being Hungarian came in handy when 
dealers were in need of a story to go with their prospective purchases. The 
copies could, and often were, touted as the remains of de Hory's aristo- 
cratic pre-war estate; everyone had a painting or catalog of work that was 
handed down through the ages from someone else; everyone had an aunt 
who knew an artist during their early days who could and did procure 
one of their works for a song. 


RIO, LA, NYC, MEXICO TEXAS & MARILYN MONROE 

Elmyr's fetching Eastern European charm and emotional, childlike 
sensitivity, however, always called for someone to do the business side of 
his bidding, and this character flaw would provide most of the dramatic 
narrative for the rest of his life. Enter first Jacques Chamberlain. an un- 
nervingly handsome and enterprising 22-year-old “friend” who saw de 
Hory's endless need for cash as the perfect reason to forge a partnership. 
Jacques’ “fool-proof” proposition was to simply act as de Hory's dealer, 
while splitting the profits 50/50, allowing them to travel through Europe 
practically carefree. Jacques proved to be a shrewd businessman, able 

to pawn off the eggs of his golden goose with ease to dealers and collec- 
tors throughout Europe all too hungry to snatch up what they believed 
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to be the originals. His work could fetch anywhere from $400 to $2.000, 
enough to comfortably provide for both. Yet despite the glittering ap- 
pearances of their arrangement, de Hory was quick to realize his young 
partner was, in fact, Keeping most of the profits for himself, an easy and 
tantalizing sin to fall for by those who would follow іп Chamberlain's 
role. The eventual dissolution of their partnership saw de Hory $6,000 
richer; the most money he ever had at one time. After delighting over a 
colorful poster, which showed a tropical paradise by the sea, the exhaust- 
ed artist purchased a one-way ticket to Rio. The sandy, white-flecked 
beaches and tropical heat of Brazil beckoned de Hory; at 40, he was in 
need of something new. 

Wanderlust had no cure for de Hory, however. His childhood had taught 
him that one’s home could be taken at any minute and that family did 
not guarantee stability and emotional comfort. De Hory, with his bevy of 
pseudonyms, was doomed à la Melmoth to roam the continents until he 
felt, at long last, a sense of belonging he feared would never come. After 
a stint in the tropics among people he found to be just as warm and fun 
loving as he, de Hory tried his hand at American living. On a three-month 
visa—which would be used for an eventual 12-year stay—he split his time 
between the appearance-obsessed Los Angeles, an easy town to get by in if 
you were dashing and foreign, and New York City (it was here in his flat in 
Murray Hill that Marilyn Monroe was allegedly one of his houseguests); he 
even made his way to Texas, where he became infatuated by the cowboy 
lifestyle of 10-gallon hats and bucking broncos and found some of his 
most avid and deep-pocketed collectors there. Yet it was the gold coast of 
Florida, de Hory’s own personal El Dorado, that saw his most successful 
sales procured by his own aggressive mail-order service based in Miami. It 
was, in 1955, here that he would make his most notorious and dangerous 
sale yet: a “Matisse” pen-and-ink drawing entitled A Lady with Flowers 
and Pomegranates sold to the Fogg Museum at Harvard University. De 
Hory considered the Fogg one of the foremost institutions for the study 
of art in America, and their purchase was a literal gold star confirming 
his belief in the power of his copies to fool even the most decorated of 
authorities. (The story goes that The Fogg Museum's assistant curator, 
Emily Rauh, later followed up to determine the authenticity of the Matisse 
drawings. She contacted other Matisse collectors around the country. 
After receiving photographs of Matisse drawings from collectors, dealers, 
and other museums, Rauh closely compared and examined the works for 
authenticity. On further investigation, de Hory’s proved to be a “fake.”) 

This logic would allow de Hory to occupy a tricky moral space for years; it 
wasn't his job to tell the experts what was real and what wasn't, they were 
supposed to know the difference. A favorite comparison of his when con- 
fronted about his trickery was to cite that it was the problem of Tiffany’s if 
they were unable to tell the difference between cut glass and a diamond. 

Yet, despite his numerous international successes birthed from this log- 
ic, de Hory would soon find himself in hot water. Of course, the Matisse 
was found out and, that same year, de Hory had sold a number of pieces 
to famed Chicago art dealer Joseph Faulkner, who, upon learning he had 
been duped, pressed charges against de Hory. A formal federal lawsuit 
was brought against him, driving him to live in balmy exile in Mexico. 


DOOR-TO-DOOR SALES, MURDER & EXTORTION 

This period would begin a never-ending battle between de Hory and 
numerous legal cases. In Mexico City, de Hory would try desperately to 
clear his name from the murder of a British homosexual; the dead man 
having de Hory’s number in his room, and eventually return to tactics 
that proved useful during his time under the Nazis. Both his counsel and 
the Mexican police attempted to extort money from him and de Hory 
paid them off with his most valuable currency—his fakes—and returned 

to the States. With the threat of arrest no longer looming over him just 
yet, de Hory was free to take in the shock and surprise of his fakes, which 
were now displayed in prominent galleries fetching high prices, fractions 
for what de Hory had originally sold them for. His mark was recogniz- 
able and, once more strapped for cash yet practically incensed by his new, 
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silent monetary merit, de Hory began selling fake lithographs door-to- 
door in Washington, D.C. But de Hory became depressed during this 9 

to 5 existence and attempted suicide, swallowing an overdose of sleeping 
pills. It would unfortunately not be his last try at a dramatic exit. De Hory 
was no stranger to danger and uncertainty, and the war years had done 
the damage to ensure that he was constantly looking over his shoulder 
for trouble—and cash. Though the art world had taken him under her 
glittering, complicated wing by embracing his fakes as bonafide, de Hory 
had been consistently living a dangerous double life; celebrity friends 
mixed with anxiety over next month’s rent; lavish apartments were left 
ata moment's notice; and an unstoppable talent was met with a more 
meticulous eye as the copies were churned out. This created a volatile 
cocktail ripe for de Hory’s eventual downward spiral: meeting his darkest 
of associates, the uncannily Mephistophelean Fernand Legros. 


A DEVIL LIKE NO OTHER 

A conniving Egyptian with the features of a B-movie gangster, Legros had 
made a sour first impression on de Hory with his rumpled and foul- 
smelling suit at a party in New York City. The repulsion would eventually 
give way to a devilish attraction and Legros, well-versed in his own art of 
temptation and trickery, made de Hory an offer to be his primary dealer— 
an arrangement he should've thought the wiser of-and, ignorant to the 
years of pain and paranoia that would follow. de Hory accepted. De Hory 
chose the suits Legros would wear and told him exactly what to say when 
approaching curious dealers with his portfolio full of fakes. The arrange- 
ment was for them to split the profits 60/40, de Hory taking the supposed 
lion’s share for once. 

Ambition and greed are two of the driving factors behind any success- 
ful forger but those traits existed tenfold in Legros. He became a literal 
wolf in de Hory’s clothing as he sold copies more deftly than de Hory 
knew he ever could, but not without the price of his sanity, decorum, 
and security. Legros, like any hot-blooded Mediterranean male, was 
prone to temper tantrums and public displays of embarrassment that 
could keep his company in stitches. He and de Hory began to bicker like 
jealous lovers, mostly due to Legros’ increasingly paranoid accusations, 
and their constant fighting over money. They peddled de Hory's work 
all over the United States, stopping to take in the California sun, dine on 
Louisiana's Cajun fare, and stay in Denver's finest hotel, A sale of finely 
framed Impressionist art to a rich cattleman and his wife at the price of 
$30,000 saw de Hory finally in the black; he bought a blue Corvette on 
a whim in Chicago and drove it to New York where he checked into the 
Winslow Hotel. Legros took care of securing a new identity and fresh 
papers for de Ногу-а task perfectly fit for any scoundrel-and, for once, 
de Hory thought uncharacteristically ahead. He secured a trunk at the 
hotel, filled it with his latest creations, and put it on consignment-lest he 
need money at the last minute—a commodity that would live on as the 
mysterious “Winslow Trunk.” 

It was 1959 and, without Legros, de Ногу boarded a flight for France, 
the closest place he could call home. Travels on the continent would take 
him to Italy, where he rubbed elbows with a fascinating social set that in- 
cluded Elsa Maxwell, wealthy patrons, and Prince Constantine of Greece. 
But Europe did little to quell his fears; while sitting at a cafe in Paris, de 
Hory watched in horror as Legros walked up from the Metro, coming 
straight towards him. De Hory knew Legros had been inquiring over him 
to mutual socialites—and now he was found. Legros wasted no time in 
delivering a serpent's message: “We could still make a fortune together.” 

It is somewhat to his pathetic credit, that believing of the best in people 
while doubly a terrible sucker for a kind word or hint of praise, that de 
Hory took Legros up on his offer. Easily swayed, afraid to be alone, and all 
too aware of his shrinking funds, de Hory allowed Legros to pick up where 
he left off. Things began well with Legros selling a fake Modigliani drawing 
and a beautiful Derain oil painting to The National Museum of Western Art 
in Tokyo. But the good times saw ominous clouds gathering offshore. 
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BEHIND THE CURTAIN: ORSON WELLES & DE HORY ON THE BAL- 
CONY OF DE HORY'S VILLA DURING ΤΗΕ FILMING OF F FOR FAKE, 
1972. (PHOTOGRAPH BY RICHARD DREWITT) 


MARK FORGY: BODYGUARD, GARDENER, CHAFFEUR & CONFIDANT 
From his home just south of Minneapolis, Mark Forgy, now in his early- 
sixties, and living with his wife, Alice, Keeps de Hory’s legacy well tended 
to. The year 2012 has seen the publication of Forgy’s dizzying and heart 
breaking memoir, The Forger’s Apprentice, and his tell-all of a tall-tale 
is the stuff of movie scripts. One falls eagerly down the rabbit hole as the 
author did in the summer of 1969, where a blonde and boyishly handsome 
Forgy, fresh from the Midwest and avoiding the Vietnam draft, is ap- 
proached by an older resident of the swinging island of Ibiza at a local bar. 

“I sensed something special about Elmyr when I spotted him that first 
day,” Forgy recounts. “A silver-haired man stood alone, wearing neatly 
pressed trousers, a cardigan sweater, open-collar shirt, ascot and Hol 
lywood sunglasses. I approached him and asked if he spoke English. He 
smiled: “Like they do in Kansas City!” 

Genially declining any romantic interlude, Forgy became friends with 


the artist and eventually moved into La Falaise, where he encounters a 
world that was as strange as it was common for his newfound mentor. De 
Hory would later become Forgy’s entire world, his family and his teacher, 
while Forgy became the artist's invaluable companion-or “bodyguard,” 
as confused parties often referred to him-for the next eight years. 

“I cleaned his pool, cooked his meals, kept his garden weed free,” Forgy 
recalls. “And, perhaps most importantly, helped him with his English cor- 
respondences.” 

Forgy left his American roots behind and fully embraced his new 
European life at de Hory’s side, absorbing all the books he was given, 
the novels and histories he was made to read, the changes to his dress, 
and his need to learn French, which supplied a fascinating change of 
character for the young man. “He needed an outlet; he never had a son,” 
Mark explains. “He had this overwhelming wealth of knowledge and 
he needed to impart that on someone that he cared about.” Though the 
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notion of Forgy being de Hory's lover for the artist's remaining years has 
been widely speculated and thought of as gospel. it is clear that the idea 
lives as pure fiction, something that Forgy shrugs off after all this time; 
he was used to everyone from Orson Welles to well-meaning journal- 
ists believing the ruse. “I was there to make Elmyr’s life easier, to help 
him out,” Forgy explains. “The fact is Elmyr did have this dreaded fear 
of being alone; if it hadn't been me it would have been someone else. It 
was residue from his childhood. | never felt comfortable asking him a lot 
of questions, and on occasion we would get down to the bare bones of 
things, but there was a lot of psychological scar tissue.” 

Forgy was fed a canon of stories from de Hory about his past and his 
family, and separating the truth from the lies-which film crews and 
biographers would later attempt with equal parts frustration and gusto— 
became difficult for the young Midwesterner; the extraordinary life Forgy 
witnessed made everything the artist said palatable and believable. “His 
humanity was always constant and endearing; so many of the lies and 
deceptions became forgivable,” Forgy says. With decades between them, 
it was still undeniable to Mark that de Hory had serious flaws when it 
came to judging his relationships with others, and the element of luck 
that sweetened the unlikely companionship both men forged did not 
go unnoticed. Yet Forgy believed himself to be somewhat of de Hory’s 
protector, using his cool and cautious knack for observation to detect 
which relationships were good for de Hory and attempting to steer him 
clear from the hangover-esque encounters that had left a haunting mark— 
especially Legros. Though Forgy would live with de Hory during the 
quietest period the artist had ever known, he was always well aware of 
the undercurrent of constant tension that existed for de Hory—a knock on 
the door could be Interpol, the ringing phone could carry some bad news 
from Paris, and the newspaper could be opened to reveal not his latest 
success but scandal within the international art community. Happiness 
came in astounding highs and then terrible lows for de Hory, and if Ibiza 
was a circus, with its sources of never-ending entertainment and appetite 
for spectacle, then Forgy was well aware he and de Hory were its resident 
high-wire walkers. 


IBIZA, ORSON WELLES, BARBITURATES & HOWARD HUGHES 
But amidst all the drama and secrets, it was de Hory’s constant social 

life that kept La Falaise a joyful place and supplied Forgy with some 

of his most memorable experiences on the island. “There were always 
people coming to the house to visit us that a rut had actually been worn 
in the middle of the road that led to the villa.” Forgy recalls. “There was 
constancy to that, and here I am, a young guy from the Midwest abso- 
lutely thrust smack-dab into the middle of this Lifestyles of the Rich and 
Famous existence. It all became very normal very quickly.” 

Friends would be the mainstay of support for de Hory during his darkest 
days; it was unthinkable to him that someone could not love him as a bout 
of bad press or unkind word ripped the artist to pieces. With some of de 
Hory’s closest friends, there was no shortage of high-wattage admirers. 
Baroness van Pallandt was a longtime confidante of de Hory’s and a fre- 
quent guest at La Falaise. Tall, blonde, and with ice-blue eyes, the beautiful 
Danish singer and actress had appeared in several movies, including The 
Long Goodbye and American Gigolo, after achieving international popu- 
larity as one part of the singing duo, Nina & Frederik. She was one of the 
intimates on the island who was able to keep her friend’s fakery a secret, a 
feat accomplished by many of Ibiza’s more gossipy residents— which con- 
tinues to astound Forgy even to this day. (The baroness eventually became 
romantically involved with Clifford Irving, de Hory’s biographer.) 

At six-feet-two, tan and handsome, Irving possessed an intellectual 
haughtiness and delighted in the trickery his friend was able to accomplish 
with his fakes, never shying away to recall how he had presented drawings 
de Hory had done “over breakfast” to specialists at the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York City, reputing them to be Matisse drawings, and how the 
institution had, unbelievably, agreed with his claim. Fake!, which was 
published in 1969, was the result of Irving's time with de Ногу (the movie 
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rights were optioned in the spring of 2012 and Irving has been commis- 
sioned to write the first draft) and has since been revealed as “full of lies.” 
This fault, however, may not lay entirely with the subject; Irving would 
later gain notoriety for his “forged” biography of the eccentric, reclusive bil- 
lionaire Howard Hughes. (In 2007, Richard Gere played Irving in the movie, 
The Hoax.) Irving appeared alongside a bevy of tan, Euro-chic characters 
in Orson Welles’ 1974 experimental “docu-fantasy,” F for Fake, acting as 
“Cliffs Notes” for those who couldn't understand how de Hory had failed to 
be caught when his forgeries were now public knowledge. It would be very 
hard to prove the crime, Irving paraphrases, as witnesses, especially for 
convicting de Hory in France, “couldn't prove that de Hory had produced 
the works himself.” To then put the artist on trial would cause such a scan- 
dal within the international art community that such publicity wouldn't 
be worth it; de Hory was capable of bringing down an entire establishment 
that thrived on the snobbish courage of their convictions. Forgy attests to 
the idea that many dealers were, indeed, aware that they were being had 

at the time, but knowing that they would make a pretty profit from his 
pictures squashed any moral qualms that might have interfered with their 
business. No one, especially an art dealer, would welcome the public op- 
portunity to admit they had been duped. 

Orson Welles—who said of his documentary on de Hory, “This is a story 
all about lies. Tell it by the fireside, or in a marketplace or in a movie the- 
atre. Almost any story is certainly, some kind of lie. But not this time. No; 
this is a promise. For the next hour everything you hear is really true and 
based on solid fact”—a titan of 20th century cinema, did not intimidate de 
Hory in the slightest. Welles, the film’s narrator, and his crew follow the 
mysterious protagonist around the island as he weaves his yarn, a cinemat- 
ic portal into charlatanism, fakery, charm and the nature of lies. Memorable 
encounters include watching the gregarious de Hory, always clad in his 
trademark belted cardigan and knotted silk scarf, interact with the beefy, 
bearded, and cigar-smoking director over glasses of wine. It is this footage, 
coupled with that of a never publicly released documentary undertaken by 
the BBC, Elmyr de Hory: Тһе Real Picture?, that provides some of the most 
endearing insights into the artist’s character. 

Here is de Hory, stylishly dressed, his white hair swept back, omnipres- 
ent straw market tote by his side, chatting with locals on the street and 
inviting friends at an outdoor cafe to a party in his house; here is de Hory, 
clad in a tuxedo befitting a Bond character, with a glass of Champagne 
in his hand, as he entertains guests in his crowded living room, stopping 
to glance at a cover story in the British press over deciphering which 
Matisse, was in fact, a de Hory; finally, confronting the camera, legs 
crossed on the couch, with the strong yet bitterly accented declaration: 

“I want to work, I want to live, I want to paint, I want to live exclusively 
on my work,” before executing a Matisse forgery on canvas in front of a 
roaring fireplace only to proclaim it a “bad Matisse” and burning it. De 
Hory is portrayed as more a craftsman than a criminal thanks to these 
documentaries, possessing a dedication for his livelihood made uneasily 
beautiful by the crimes he never could fully embrace as his legacy. “I do 
not feel bad for Modigliani, І feel good for me,” de Hory famously quips in 
footage used for both films. The innocent logic of harmlessly adding to a 
famous man’s oeuvre after that man had died would follow de Hory after 
his own death; the artist now, ironically, a victim of present-day forgery. 

Yet even as glimmering the universe seemed for a time, the spell 
and magic of his life in Ibiza was to come to a predictably tragic close. 
In 1966, de Hory crossed the wrong billionaire art collector: Texas oil 
magnate Algur H. Meadows. Meadows, a world-renowned expert on 
impressionist and neo-impressionist paintings, discovered that he had 
bought over 50 forgeries by de Hory and demanded the arrest of Legros 
and de Hory. (Legros was eventually arrested and imprisoned on check 
fraud.) Finally, in 1976, the Spanish government agreed after lengthy 
negotiation to turn the artist over to the French judicial system. At the 
age of 71, and refusing to spend the rest of his life in prison, de Hory 
swallowed dozens of Barbiturates. Mark would find his mentor half- 
alive in his bedroom; de Hory would die in Forgy's arms. Forgy returned 
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ISLAND IMPRESSIONISM: WATERCOLOR OF IBIZA BY DE HORY, 1968. 


to America, and would go on to dedicate the better part of his life to the 
historical significance of art crimes, forgery, and preserving the story of 
his and de Hory's life together. 


EVEN BETTER THAN THE REAL THING 

Everything, it seems, connected to Elmyr de Hory involves an element 
of fiction. One can never tell what is actually true and what is not: he 
faked his own date of birth; he faked his family background in Hungary; 
his own biographer Clifford Irving was sent to prison for trying to write 
a false biography of Howard Hughes—and, yet, after his death de Hory’s 
oeuvre is unbelievably growing bigger and bigger. 

Irving would go on to say of de Hory: “Had it not been for the bizarre 
personal problems and slapstick shenanigans of his two far-ranging 
salesmen, the truth about Elmyr might never have been discovered—that 
his product had bolstered the international art market and yet gone vir- 
tually undetected, as had his true identity, for more than twenty years; 
that his enormous output, his scope, his vision and artistic skill, are 
unmatched in the history of his strange underground profession.” 

As for Fogy, he recognizes the danger in his narrating de Hory's story but 
believes he has his own place in the history of 20th-century art. Sitting in his 
living room, which houses a bronze bust of de Hory behind the author's easy 
chair, Forgy says: “I believe Elmyr's talent has been given short shrift, tainted 
by his status as an outlaw, However, with scandal in the rearview mirror, 
his art begs reexamination, allowing a fresh view of its merit as historical 


distance frequently brings clarity uncluttered by ego and self-interest.” 

However, it is this very distance that needs to be crossed and the gap 
closed between what constitutes the real and unreal in order to get to the 
heart of de Hory. Had he been merely a contemporary of those he copied, 
de Hory could be remembered as a lesser artist unable to compete. Yet 
having meticulously achieved the styles of each, today de Hory is largely 
remembered as a master for, in the end, making the eyes believe that what 
in front of them is real. In fact, recently de Hory's fakes of Modigliani and 
Monet have been on the auction block for an astounding $20,000 at San 
Francisco's Terrain Gallery. The master forger finally became a true artist. 

But what is the true monetary value of his 1,000-plus drawings and 
paintings? Well, it was estimated in 1969 that the value of his forged 
artwork between 1961 and 1967 on the open market exceeded $60 mil- 
lion. Since those six years are little more than one-fourth the 22 years 
he was forging the art of modern masters, the market value in 1969 may 
easily have exceeded $200 million. Irving notes that de Hory’s forgeries 
were proudly displayed in “modern art museums and world-class private 
collections from New York to Tokyo to Capetown and Stockholm.” So, 
taking into account inflation, growth in the number of collectors, and the 
increasing rarity of the works he copied, the market value of de Hory's 
prolific output may easily exceed one billion dollars today. 

I can hear de Hory charmingly and convincingly whispering in my ear 
from his grave: After all, if they are as good as the real thing, then what 
are we talking about? I mean, what is art, right? (t 
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JAMES GEORGOPOULOS 


couldn't get anyone to look at his photography. He'd been slogging away іп 
the makeshift darkroom he'd fashioned in his bathroom, using dangerous 
photo chemicals to create abstract photograms, and he had zilch to show 
for it. “No one was taking notice,” he says. The bad memory singes his voice 
with exasperation. “They didn't give a shit. I’m like, “Wow, look at this.’ 
And people were like, ‘ Yeah, but I don't get it.’ I'm like, ‘It's done without a 
camera. Can't you see!?'" 

At a loss, Georgopoulos threw one more strand of spaghetti at the 
proverbial wall. He gathered together items associated with pop culture 
violence-brass knuckles, a grenade, a gun-and photographed them. In the 
end, it was the gun that stuck. "A gun," he says, "that was the hardest thing 
to find. Because no one has guns, and [the ones that do] don't want you 
to shoot their gun because of the serial numbers. But once I shot my first 
gun, I texted it to a bunch of friends. This one particular friend trains an 
Iranian princess, and she's obsessed with Scarface. He's like, 'Can you get 
the Scarface gun? Because I have a client who would buy your work.’ Pm 
like, “Yeah. I think I can get that pretty easily. So, | found it. This woman 
Breanna Livie that owns a company called The Golden Closet had it." 

Finding the gun was the easy part; the rest took some doggedness on 
Georgopoulos' part. He hounded Livie for a while, made sure she knew his 
intentions were pure, and landed a gun from Scarface-a Beretta-hook, 
line, and sinker. "She let me shoot it," he says with a laugh, "after being 
very persistent." 

Shoot. What a word. To hit, wound, or kill with a missile fired by a 
weapon. It vies with the most ignominious words in the English language— 
especially now. Or it comes part and parcel with a creative vocabulary, as 
in: to record with a camera. Entendres aside, shooting is, without a doubt, 
the most prevalent word in reference to Georgopoulos' work. Over the 
course of several hours, we speak the word nearly 50 times; sometimes in 
the context of photography, sometimes not. (For the record, we say “gun” 
over 100 times.) 

Once he printed off that first gun, he was hooked. He knew that there 
was something universal about the subject matter. It goes without saying 
that action movies featuring guns are routinely at the top of the box office. 
He began to realize that each armory he approached about their guns had 
several famous prize weapons in their possession: guns from Pulp Fiction, 
Terminator 2, and Dirty Harry etc. He loved the look of the nickel or 
chrome platings of the guns against the silver gelatin photo paper. “It was 
the most beautiful thing Га ever printed,” he says. “I knew at that point 
that there was something there." 

Several years and a few hundred prints later, Georgopoulos has a photo 
lab in Venice Beach, California, and a painting studio literally on the 
runway of the Hawthorne Airport in South Los Angeles, a quiet, little 
airport that inconspicuously houses some of the most important aviation 
and aeronautic facilities in the world, including a fuselage factory that 
looks like a skyscraper set on its side, and the laboratory of Elon Musk's 
Space-X. "There are spies.” Georgopoulos whispers, as he takes me through 
the hangar that he uses to build some of his larger creations. Literally spies 
from other countries hanging out here, he claims. 

As we walk through his studio, he ѕауѕ, “Гуе got a bunch of Angelina 
Jolie's." The artist is gesturing to the photograph of a sidearm that lays flat 
on a workstation. The highly detailed image is affixed to a шоп (a type of 
plywood made of tropical wood) panel. He'll sand it, and then apply black 
paint to the background. Later, when the painting is done, Georgopoulos 
will apply a thick resin to varnish the piece. He begins explaining to me the 
plot of Salt, Jolie's movie from which he has utilized a weapon for his latest 
series. "She's this Russian spy,” he says of Jolie. "It's sexy." A Cessna lands 
about 100 feet away, drowning the studio in a buzzing density. 

He has to get the Salt painting out in a few days, but because 
Georgopoulos values the artist's hand very highly, he doubts he'll be able 
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to get it out in time. “I want it to look like it's a car finish," he says about 
the background of the paintings, which he pairs with an iconic color— 
Tiffany blue for example, or the colors used by Lamborghini. “But it has 
to have some handwork in it, too. When people look at the guns, I want 
them see that it's not actually made by machine. It looks like it's made 
by machine from afar, but once you come close, you're like, ‘Oh. Wait 

a minute..there's strokes.’ And I think that's a nice quality, because so 
many things are digital now." 

The handiwork is evident in both the process and the subject matter. “My 
brother summed it up one day." Georgopoulos says. "All I used to do was 
buy models and put them together when I was eight years old. Go to the 
store, buy a model, and put it together. I wouldn't read the instructions; I 
would just do it my way. I remember hearing my parents would say, “Не 
has to get out more and play with the kids.’ Fuck those kids; I wanted to 
build models." 

To that end, Georgopoulos rejects any notion that his utilization of guns 
in his work is anything more than a fascination with the image of a gun as 
a mechanical, aesthetic achievement. He doesn't sidestep questions about 
the role of guns in society, or their subsequent vilification after the recent 
spate of mass shootings, but he does remind me that despite the fact that 
guns are literally what are depicted in his art, that's not what his work is 
about. “I don’t shoot,” he says. “I have no idea how to handle them. There's 
always a professional handler in the armory wherever I am. They show me 
to make sure that there are no bullets in there. I don't own one. I haven't 
learned anything about them. I want to keep it that way. To me, it's not 
about the gun; it's about the image. The metal screws, the gold, or whatever 
it happens to be, it's that. It's the machinery. It's how it's made." 

Still, Georgopoulos has his moments of vulnerability. Guns are imbued 
with a power that is undeniable, and not only that but, because of the 
shootings, firearms have a bad reputation. “When I watch [certain violent 
films], I do think to myself, ‘Why am I making this body of work? What is 
it?' And I have to go back and, not remind myself, but I know for a fact that 
it's not about that." 

Despite the fact that Georgopoulos tries to remove intention from his 
work, sometimes he runs into problems. This year, a particular gallery 
mentioned to him that they didn't feel comfortable exhibiting his gun work. 
On the other hand, Georgopoulos' exhibit at this year’s Sundance featured 
his gun work alongside another body of work that deals with famous film 
cameras that were used to shoot iconic movies, including Jaws, Lawrence of 
Arabia, Star Wars and, most recently, the RED camera from Tree of Life. “To 
me,” Georgopoulos explains, “the side of the story that I want to present is 
just the image of it. Let people decide for themselves how they want to see it. 
After one of the [shootings] in New Jersey, I was actually pulling something 
out of this gallery, and people just started saying to me like, ‘What the hell. 
Why are you glorifying these things?’ Well, Pm not actually glorifying 
anything. Fm showing you something. You can make up your own minds 
what you want to do with this thing." 

It is worth mentioning that Georgopoulos' guns are photographed in 
profile, which demystifies them, and helps transform them into the objects 
of metallic beauty that Georgopoulos sees rather than weapons. "You're not 
looking at the barrel," he says. “Fm not pointing it at you. You're looking at 
something that's just floating in space." 

Georgopoulos doesn't grow weary of talking about the gun work, but 
maybe he's just being polite. Or maybe he realizes that they are his bread 
and butter. “Pd love to phase out of it,” he says. “I don't want to be known 
as ‘the gun artist.’ I just shot a new round of guns, and those are going to 
be the only guns I print in 2013. Every single gun Гуе made or shot prior to 
this shoot will be retired." He pauses as another plane rumbles to ground. 
“I'm going to be shooting the Godfather guns in New York. And once that's 
done, I think I'm done [with the guns]. Yeah." t! 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY MARIANNA ROTHEN 
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MODEL: HOLLIE WITCHEY @ MARILYN; LOCATION: RESIDENCE OF ARTIST MIKE OSTERHOUT 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOSH RYAN 


MODEL: EUGENA WASHINGTON / MAJOR MODELS-NEW YORK 
MAKEUP: SARA CRANHAM 

HAIR: FRANCISCO PINTO 

STYLING: ISABELLE BANHAM & ALI DARIOTIS 

LOCATION: SMUDGE STUDIO 
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TO SEE SAMUEL'S SHORT FILM OF “BLACK TONGUE” GO TO WWW.TREATSMAGAZINE.COM/VIDEO 
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PRODUCTION DESIGNER: ERNESTO MOLINA Y VEDIA 

MODEL: AUDRA MARIE, WILHELMENIA LA 

MAKE-UP: MERCEDES ERRAZURIZ 

HAIR: GLORIA ROJAS, XIMENA SAN MARTIN, & MONSTERRAT NINO 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY JAMES MACARI 


ALEXANDER WANG DRESS 
TOM SIN TOR DISNEY 
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OPPOSITE: 
ALEXIS BITTAR BUNNY MASK 
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OPPOSITE: 
YSL WHITE BRA 
UGO CACCIATORI CHAINS AND PIN 
THIS PAGE: 
HAIDER ACKERMANN JACKET 
JENNIFER FISHER 3 RINGS AND EARRINGS 
MCQUEEN SHOES 





THIS PAGE: 
BP STUDIO CROPPED SWEATER 
CZ KJL NECKLACES AND BRACELETS 
MCQUEEN SHOES 


OPPOSITE: 
UGO CACCIATORI EARRINGS 
GIGI K TIGHTS MADE INTO A MASK 
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MODEL TEHILA / ONE; 

STYLIST MICHELA BURATTI / ART DEPARMENT: 
STYLIST ASSISTANT KRYSTLE DEMAURO; 
HAIR BY RODNEY GROVES USING ORIBE HAIR 
PRODUCTS / ART DEPARTMENT; 

MAKE UP BY CHRISTOPHER ARDOFF 
USING CHRISTIAN DIOR MAKE UP / ART 
DEPARTMENT 


SPECIAL THANKS TO MILK STUDIOS & 
ALBRIGHT FASHION LIBRARY 





PARTY PICS 


TRICK OR TREATS 


TREATS!’ ANNUAL HALLOWEEN PARTY, SPONSORED BY 
MARQUIS VODKA & HELD HIGH UP IN THE HOLLYWOOD 
HILLS WILDERNESS, HAD IT ALL: LITTLE BO PEEP, ROMAN 
DOMINATRIXES, SEXY CATS, BRUTISH COWBOYS, FALLEN 
ANGELS, GAGGLES OF AGENT PROVOCATEURS, PLENTY 
OF WHIP-WIELDING VAMPS & MISS USA. 


TO SEE FULL VIDEO OF LAUNCH PARTY GO TO WWW.TREATSMAGAZINE.COM/VIDEO 
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= CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT: Nikhil Jayaram δι Ellen von Unwerth; Ria Sommerfeld, Shiro 
| Gutzie, Shay Todd & Bill Kaulitz; Dean May € Brittany Brousseau; Tereza Kacerova. 
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1ST COLUMN FROM LEFT: Lady Victoria Hervey & Elisabetta Canalis: 
Jerek Hough & Mark Ballas ; Pollyanna & Nancy Gomez; Ariann Costa, 
Spencer Garrett & Angelina McCoy. 2ND COLUMN: Partygoers; Claire 
Grieve, Chelsea Salmon & Geyer Kosinski. 3RD COLUMN: Joel Lubin & 
Jomin oper; James Goldstein & Katrina Hunter; Audra Marie & Rob 
Patterson; Rob Hill and Nana Meriwether. 





PERFUME AS AN ART 











Exclusively at Bergdorf Goodman and Saks Fifth Avenue 
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